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| been conferred on directors to borrow money for the 
a purchase of ground and the erection of school houses. 


| This change is, perhaps, for the good of the system, 


~ Back Numpers: All subscribers whose names | |so far as relates to the part stricken out, and it is 
have been received since the Ist of January last, | certainly so, as tothe power inserted. Itmay be well 
have only been furnished with the Journal from that | enough to take land, by force, for roads, canals and 
date, unless otherwise expressly ordered. We are | railways, because it should not be in the power of one 
however prepared to supply a considerable number | individual to prevent the construction of a great im- 
of copies from July, 1853, when Vol. II. commenced ; |provement for the public accommodation. But the 
and have yet on hand a few copies of the numbers | | case of a school house is very different. Though it 








of Vol. I. |is admitted to be very desirable that the right cen- 


Tne 100 Frienps: Mr. J. C. Thom, of Elders- | tral location should be secured, yet a few hundred 


ridge Academy, Indiana co., is the gentleman who | yards one way or the other will not make much dif- 
| ference—at least not enough to justify the friends of 





proposed, in the last number, to procure 10 subscri- | 
bers to this Journal, if 99 other friends would each | t#e system in incurring for it the imputation and 
do the same. | the odium of force. 
Mr. Leonard Alleman, of Greencastle, Franklin | 
co., has also put his name on the list. Who next! | lots and the building of school houses, is so obviously 
| necessary, that until the Superintendent decided oth- 
Howarp W. Giisert, formerly Principal of the |erwise, very many Boards of Directors presumed 
East Ward Male Secondary School in this city, and | they had the right and exercised it. The want of 
who has been pursuing his studies in Europe during | this authority will have a most crippling and mean 
the past eighteen months, is expected to return ear- | effect on school house architecture, to say nothing of 
ly next summer, to resume his place among the | its shortening the duration of teaching. Few boards 
Teachers of Pennsylvania, He is a capital teacher | would have the nerve to assess on their district a suf- 
and asa belles lettres scholar has few superiors.— 


The power to borrow money for the purchase of 





ficient amount of tax to erect and pay for proper build- 
With the full knowledge of German, French and | ings in one yeas. The result would be the construc- 


Italian now added to his former acquirements in those | sion of mean, insufficient school houses; whereas 
languages, he will take a high rank in the profes- | th. power to borrow, properly guarded, will enable 
sion. them to supply their district with decent and commo- 
THE SCHOOL BILL IN THE SENATE. dious houses, without the oppression of a present 
Up to the time of going to press [March 24] the | onerous tax. 
Senate have advanced to the 41st section of thenew} The next important alteration of the bill so far, is 
school law, the other sections of which have been | the rejection of the 28th and 29th sections—those re- 
adopted as reported, with some exceptions, the most | lating to a division of the common school funds with 
important of which are as follows: “endowed” and “religious” schools. This is right, 
The power to take land for school houses without | in every point of view. 
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The last point we shall now notice is a proposed 
change in the mode of electing county superintend- 
ents. The one proposed in the bill as reported, was, 
trieanially, by vote of the Directors of the proper 
county. What substitute is proposed we are not in- 
formed; but we are clear in the opinion that the one 
recommended by the Superintendent and reported by 
the Education committee is the best. To confer the 
power of appointment on the State Superintendent is 
not to be thought of; and to elect by the direct vote 
of the people is at once to make the office political. 
On the other hand, the election by Directors, not only 
keeps the office as far removed from political consid- 
erations as it is possible, under our institutions, to do, 
but makes him, as he should be, the representative of 
the Directors, who are themselves the representatives 
of the parents; while it brings the directors periodi- 
cally and officially into contact with each other.— 
This last effect we take to be most promising of good. 
No class of persons connected with our educational 
system needs this kind of contact, with all its bene- 
ficial effects, so much as Directors. Nearly all the 
power of the system is and ought to be in their hands; 
and yet scarcely one of them knows what is done in 
the very next township to him, 


We sincerely hope that this portion of the bill may 
stand as reported. 

On the whole, we learn that the friends of the bill 
have thus far succeeded in sustaining nearly all its 
important features; and that several of the minor 
changes that have been effected wil! be really amend- 
ments. At present we have not space tonotice them. 

THE ERIE COUNTY REPORT. 

The report of Messrs. Wetmore and Galbraith, to 
the Erie Co. Educational Society, on “the plan of a 
High School” and recommending a very important 
modification of our educational system, will be found 
in this number. It is inserted not only in deference 
to the standing and good intentions of its authors, 
but on account of the importance of the subject. 

No part of the project strikes us favorably. In- 
stead of being a step forward in that progress which 
is establishing the common school in every nook and 
corner of the State, elevating and grading it to suit 
the wants of all, and manifestly conferring upon it 
the whole duty of all education preparatory to that 
which is professional, thie move, if not in retrograde, 
is at best an attempt to mend and bolster up a con- 
trivance which has heretofore always proved a fail- 
ure, and then place it not only at the head, but actu- 
ally, incubus like, on the top of the common school 
system. We have long desired, and lately thought 
we saw, the approach of the period when the County 
Academies of Pennsylvania, which have cost so much 
and “done the State” so little “ service,” were about 











to be merged in the general commor. system of 
schools, and thus, at length be made useful and 
productive. Their place and office is assuredly in 
the system, acting, it is true, as its head, but still a 
head governed by the same mind, and working to- 
gether with the other members, for the same common 
good, but not above and beyond them. 

If they cannot thus come in, we as one weak voice 
in the matter, say, Let them stay out and pursue 
their own separate course, in theirown way: Letno 
high, exclusive, condescending institutions cripple 
with their favors that free system which can receive 
no such aid and still be free. 

The plan of the report is objectionable: 

1. In being complicated: If graded schools are 
good and necessary, which no one denies, all the 
grades from the lowest Primary to the High School, 
to be efficient and harmonious, should be managed by 
the same board of direction. But here we have, in 
addition to the common school districts and directors, 
a complicated system of Academy districts and trus- 
tees, recommended to effect objects which the pre- 
sent organization, if fairly put into operation, is fully 
capable of effecting. Why then cumber the system 
with useless machinery ? 

2. In degrading the common school into an infe- 
rior place in our State system of education: This 
is a great mistake. No one doubts that the primary 
school is lower, in the order of acquirement, then the 
secondary, and the secondary than the high school 
or the Academy. But he who holds the primary 
school in less estimation than the more advanced in- 
stitutions, or who addresses his chief efforts to their 
and not to its improvement, has yet a good deal to 
learn in the matter of education. We cannot, even 
by silence, sanction any project which has this ten- 
dency. 

3. In proposing rate-bills: One of the very best 
general results of our Pennsylvania system of com- 
mon schools, and one in which we have led the way 
to improvement, is the general consent, which now 
pervades the State, that al/ the cost of educating all 
our youth shal] be paid by the public. * Rate bills”— 
payments by parents for the instruction of their child- 
ren, per capita—are unknown here ; and any move- 
ment towards their introduction is anything buta step 
in advance. 

3. In creating distinctions among pupils: As we 
understand the proposition, the Academies are to be 
open to all who are qualified,and who pay their rate- 
bills; and als:. to such pupils, from the common school 
districts, as shall be recommended by their proper 
Directors, such Directors paying the raie-bills of 
such pupils. Here at once is a distinction of class 
created among the pupils. The rate-bills of one 


class are paid by their parents—of the other by the 
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by the public; and the effect may easily be fore- 
seen. 

5. In subjecting the whole common school system 
to the Academy system: Not only is the common 
school made inferior, as a school, but its teacher and 
officers are subjected to the control and government 
of the Academy: the Principal of the Academy, or 
some other person appointed by the Academy trus- 
tees, being superintendent and inspector of all the 
common schools in the proper Academy district. 

The result of this plan may possibly be, as the report 
says, **a graded system” of schools ; but we are rath- 
er tempted to suspect that the syllable “de” before 
«+ graded ” would better express its practical effect, 
at least, on the common schools. 

That the time has arrived for some effort to render 
our Academies more useful and efiicient, there is lit- 
tle doubt: That this is not the right plan, there is as 
little. 





JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 

In the February No. of this Journal we inserted a 
short but very explicit article on the practice, which 
is now becoming so prevalent, of not only publishing 
the school compositions of pupils, but of actually es- 
tablishing periodicals for this express purpose. The 
duty—for it appeared to be an imperative duty of 
our position—was unpleasant, because its discharge 
was sure to be unpalatable to a number of respecta- 
ble teachers who have fallen into this questionable 
practice and whose displeasure was anticipated. Still 
this constituted no excuse ; and therefore, after watch- 
ing the growth of the practice for mere than a year, 
without a voice being raised against it, a calm but 
explicit warning was uttered. This was done in the 
hope, either of arresting the evil, if upon investiga- 
tion such should be found to be its nature, or of hav- 
ing our objections removed, should they be proved 
unsound. 

And now, at the end of nearly two months, we 
have, contrary to expectation, received only one pro- 
test, which was published without comment iast 
month; but as thet comes from our able friend 
Schneider, of Pottsville, it deserves, and sha! re- 
ceive full attention. The difficulty of reply, how- 
ever, will not be great, for there is not a single valid 
argument in his communication. [hat such is the 
case we shall attempt to show; and having done so, 
there would seem to be an end to the question; for 
it he cannot euccessfully defend the practice, it is 
probably indefensible. 

Mr. Schneider must have been hard pushed for 
something to say, when he commences with a whole 
paragraph on the necessity of arousing an interest 
both in parents and pupils, and on the efficiency of 
the publication of compositions in effecting that [ob- 
ject. We never doubted either. On the contrary, 





the very facility afforded by these publications, re- 
gardiess of their effect on the character and morals 
of the pupils, formed the chief danger which we 
wished to guard against, and constitutes the very 
temptation to be shunned. Thus there is nothing in 
his first pesition; but it brings us te his next ground 
of defence; and here we find him admitting our 
first charge against the practice, but justifying it by 
a supposed analogy. 

He admits that some compesitions “are pruned 4 
litde ” before publication, but claims that this pro- 
cess is proper, because the communications of adults 
to periodicals, and especially those of correspondents 
to the School Journal, often require and receive thie 
friendly aid. How does he know this, so far as this 
Jouraal is concerned ! 


It vould be easy here to intimate, did truth per- 
mit, that he--a welcome contributor to our pages—-can 
only know this from his own experience. But such 
is not the fact in his case, and he has no right to sup- 
pose it in regard te others. 

However, granting that adult communications to 
periodicals are generally and largely corrected before 
publication, such a state of facts does not help him in 
his argument. 
and therefore not corroborative of each other, but they 
de not even exhibita distant resemblance. The cor- 
respondents of this Journal write for it. not to exhi- 


The cases are not only not similar 


bit their proficiency in composition, but to tell its 
readers their thoughts and experience, their hopes 
and their difficulties, their progress and their failures. 
To exhibit their powers of composition forms no part 
of their object. While on the contrary, the publica- 
tien of school compositions has no other purpose than 
that very exhibition. No one ever thought of print- 
ing them on account of the matter. The words— 
the style—the cemposition is all that is designed to 
be exhibited as meritorious by the publisher, or re- 
garded assuch by the reader. Now and then a thought 
that may be astonishing frem a child will be met with, 
but these are rare; and no one wil! contend that the 
object of publishing schoo! compositions is to exhibit 
these accidental gems for the edification of the 
world. 

If this part of Mr. Schneider's reasoning proves 
anything, it isthis: Inasmuch as it is accordant with 
truth and honesty to correct and alter the style of 
school compositions, the only object of whose publica- 


tion is their exhibition as specimens of composition ; 


therefore, it is equally consistent with propriety and 
good faith to the public to alter and correct the mat- 
ter of adult compositions, the object of the publication 
of which is the promulgation of their subject matter, 
This, to be sure, is reversing the rule; but a good 
rule should work both ways. Thus applied, the rale 
would destroy all confidence in the commnnications 
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of correspondents, and subject their minds toa de- 
gree of control which would soon terminate their 
favors. It would nevertheless be less injurious than 
the “pruning” of juvenile compositions. The one 
would be an attempt to deceive, which the adult mind 
—both of writers and readers—would soon detect 
and despise. The other is a practice which, while it 
tampers with truth in the youthful mind, carries with 
it no antidote; but, on the contrary, by ministering 
to the vanity of parent and child, still provides food 
for its own continuance and periodically demands 
larger indulgence. 


Mr. Schneider’s next point is based on a mistake 
of the question or it involvesan absurdity. He either 
understands that we are opposed to the writing of 
compositions as a school-exercise—an idea we need 
hardly call unfounded—or, he himself supposes that 
the mere act of publishing them, after they are writ- 
ten, has in itself some magical power Of improve- 
ment—which few will believe. We have always 
advocated the writing of daily composition by pupils 
—that is the putting of their own thoughts in their 
own words on paper;—and we think this exercise 
can hardly be commenced too early or practiced too 
We also believe that compositions should be 
corrected and criticised, and that due credit should 


much. 


be given, before the school, for meritorious produc- 
We neither believe, however, that the mere 
publication of uncorrected compositions will make 
the writer intellectually, nor that the publication as 
his of corrected ones can make him morally, better. 


tions. 


Mr. Schneider concludes by asserting that the 
** publishing of compositions” is not of the same class 
with “the empty display and vain show of our nu- 
merous farcical school examinations and exhibitions,” 
intended *“ to humbug the people.” Here we differ 
entirely from him; for we believe that they are pre- 


’ 


cisely of the same class. ‘The examinations, so gra- 
graphically described by him, consist of questions 
prepared for the occasion and announced to the pu- 
pils, with answers to match, made by the teacher, 
committed to memory by the pupil, and not the off- 
spring of his own mind or honestly acquired knowl- 
edge. The work of another is thus palmed off upon 
the audience as his. And such most essentially is 
the deception practised on the reader of a published 
corrected composition, so far as it has been altered, 
corrected, or added to by another. The practices are 
precisely in the same category, and we hope soon to 
see them receive the same condemnation. 

We have thus followed our valued correspondent 
through the whole course of his argument, and we 


leave the subject more certain now of the soundness 
of our objections, than when they were first written. 

In conclusion we would respectfully but earnestly 
entreat the anxious teacher, though almost hourly 





disheartened by the want of interest manifested by 
parents and pupils, not to be tempted, by mere facil- 
ity,into the adoption of any means which may suggest 
themselves to overcome this great obstacle. Let pro- 
priety be the first and indispensable quality of all 
measures to effect this great end. If this be absent or 
even questionable, Jet no certainty of success induce 
him to adopt any expedient, whose defence may de- 
fend on the dangerous doctrine that * the end justifies 
the means.” 





Original Communications. 





DO YOU TAKE AN EDUCATIONAL PERIOD- 
ICAL. 


[Some unknown friend has been pleading the 
cause of this Journal in the Western Star, publish- 
ed at Beaver, in this State. The article is so good 
(at least to us) that we cannot forbear treating it as 
an original communication, one written, if not to, at 
least for the School Journal. Ep.] 

Mr. Eprror:—This question is respectfully ad- 
dressed to teachers, and all others who occupy res- 
ponsible positions, connected with the cause of edu- 
cation. 

At present the great majority of the laborers in 
the cause, are comparatively isolated from their 
brethren, and hence, unless they have access to some 
educationa] journal, must be in ignorance of the im- 
provements in the system and progress in the art of 
teaching, which are constantly taking place. 

It isa lamentable truth, that most of the numer- 
ous political, literary. and even religious journals of 
the day, give little space or attention to the subject 
of primary education—especially the business of 
teaching. If the transcendant importance of popu- 
ular education is ever fully realized by the people, 
there will be a change in this respect, and this will 
become a leading topic with al] these classes of pe- 
riodicals. At present, however, educational matter 
is confined almost exclusively to the few periodi- 
cals entirely devoted to the subject. 

Perfection in the art of teaching, like perfection 
in every thing else, will be unattainable, while man 
remains imperfect. But while this is the case, it is 
certain that there is more room for improvement in 
this, than any other art extant. Now, under exist- 
ing circumstances, there is no means better adapted 
to the promotion of the art of teaching than the circu- 
lation of educational journals. In no way can the 
teacher secure such effectual assistance to progress 
in his professional knowledge, as in the record of the 
experience and opinions of others, the results of ex- 
periments, and the various essays and facts which 
chiefly occupy columns of the periodicals of this kind. 

The cost of educational reading, at this day, is so 
trifling that it needs no consideration. Is it not the 
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duty then of every teacher—every individual active- 
ly engaged for the advancement of the eause of ed- 
ucation—to avail himself of some periodical devoted 
to educational interests ? 

The following resolution, passed the other day by 
a large and respectable association of the friends 
if education in this State, is,as we think, “ the right 
kind of talk.” 


* Resolved, ‘That no teacher is worthy of his po- 
sition who does not take an educational paper.” 


In what we have said, we do not wish to be un- 
derstood, as alleging that the dissemination of in- 
struction, in the art of teaching, by means of educa- 
tional publications, would obviate the necessity for 
Normal schools or teachers’ Institutes. 

The want of these, renders the necessity of exten- 
sive educational reading more imperative. Both are 
necessary—neither can be dispensed with, but at 
the expense of the dearest rights of the community. 

We close this hasty item by stating, for the benefit 
of those (if there be any) who do not know, that the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, edited by that infati- 
gable friend of education, Hon. T. H. Burrowes, bears 
the character, abroad, of being ‘one of the best educa- 
tional periodicals published in the United States,” 
and can be obtained for $1 per annum, by addressing 
the editor at Lancaster, Pa., or by applying at the 
next door west of the Star office, Beaver. 
-~Beaver Star. 


J. G. B. 


NOTES OF SCHOOLS IN LANCASTER CO. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have been compelled by illness, 
to postpone some of my intended visits. 

By special request of the teacher of a school 
which I visited, I give you a description of it, in his 
own words : 

“This is a select school, supported by a few familiess 
I am paid what is termed,a good salary ; yet strange 
as it is, ’tis true, that while paying (in addition toa 
heavy school tax) a liberal salary to me, they cripple 
my energies in various ways, and particularly, by ir- 
regular attendance of their children at the school. 
They seem to think, or act as if they thought, that 
paying a teacher was enough; and that their child- 
ren have little need to “go to the school house for 
an education.” They remind me of the man who 
paid his passage to America: and who, upon being 
told that the ship was sinking, and that they would 
go to the bottom, replied that he was not concerned : 
He had paid the captain his fare, and he had noth- 
ing more to do with it.” 

As an example of irregular attendance, he told 
me that he had then been waiting nearly two weeks 
for a full class in Natural Philosophy, for the pur- 
pose of giving to them a special lecture on the sci- 
ence, in which he wished the whole class to partici- 





pate: (His school numbering but sixteen pupils.) 





I myself witnessed the following scene, during 
my brief visit to the school. 

Teacher: * Class in Decimals ”—Class comes for- 
ward, 

“ Joseph, will you multiply six and five-tenths, by 
two and four-hundredths ? ” 

Joseph walks up and does it. 

Teacher,—“ James, will you come and explain the 
performance ?” 

James walks up, takes the chalk, and is silent: 
returns to his seat. 

John, Thomas, 
and Lafayette, all ditto. 

A little girl eight years old was called up, and ex- 
plains the whole operation. 


George, Washington, Franklin, 


The teacher’s explanation was this: Some of his 
pupils being deficient ina knowledge of decimals, 
he had formed them into a special class, for receiv- 

“The re- 
Half of the 


class are competent to proceed: the other, in conse- 


ing instruction in that particular branch. 
sult,” said he, “is what you have seen. 


quence of frequent absence, are not. Now, one half 
must wait until the other half are taught, at such 
irregular intervals as they can be spared from butcl:- 
ering, threshing, going to market, &c.: or go on to- 
gether in confusion; or, what is almost as bad, the 
tardy must be thrown out of the class to hobble on as 
they can.” 

Mr, Editor, this teacher wishes my “ advice inthis 
difficult case: 
has tried in vain to operate on the parents: 


” and I confess myself ata loss. He 


they are 
invulnerable. They seem to think it none of his 
business, so that he gets his pay. If the teacher of 
that school cannot secure regular attendance, what 


We 
have heard, at Educational Associations and else- 


can be done under ordinary circumstances? 


where, of special rules for special cases; we have 
heard of interesting the pupils so that they loved to 
come to school. In this case, the pupils are inter- 
ested: they love to goto school. It is the parents 
who are in fault. We have heard of visiting the 
parents, and endeavoring to convince them of the 
impropriety of such a course. In this case the pa- 
rents are convinced. The teacher visits them, and 
is on the best of terms with them. They have full 
confidence in his teaching and his advice: and are 
fully convinced of the truth of his arguments. The 
children plead to goto school: but all in vain. Fel- 
low teachers, how would you act in this case! 

The pupils are interested: the parents are con- 
vinced: but the school is not attended. 

The following is a copy of a letter from one of 
the patrons of this school to the teacher : 

“ Respected Friend—I hear that you are a little dis- 
pleased with me for keeping 
must confess you are right: and it shows me that 





from school. I 
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you are concerned about his schooling: but as my 
hired man left me without warning, I concluded to 
put the boys to work for a few days: and, as 
says in his composition, “threshing must be done,” 
I thought a little threshing along with schooling, 
would be a variety: and you know “ variety is the 
spice of life.” At any rate, it gave some- 
thing to write about in his last composition, which I 
think is the best I have seen of his writing. 1 do 
not wish you to shun me when I do wrong: but 
speak your mind freely. I am willing to be reprov- 
ed. I know you are right, and I am wrong: but 
there seems to be no remedy. Irregular attendance 
will always exist, where the children are not sent 
away from home, so that they cannot be called upon 
in any emergency. Come and see us, and we'll talk 
over the matter. Yours respectfully, 











” 
—_— % 


Well may the teacher ask in despair, “ What 
more can be done? ’’—As to the * hired man,”” when 
he is not away, there is something else to be done. 
As to “ talking over the matter,” that has been done. 
againand again. The fault is acknowledged, but 
no amendment promised. “We know we are 
wrong,” they say, “ but we know no remedy. When 
our boys are at home, and work behind, we must 
have their help.” 

Having been thus explicit in this description, by 
particular request of the teacher, I will make a few 
remarks on the duties of the faithful teacher; the 
slow but certain influence of whose labors and ex- 
ample is, after al], perhaps, the only remedy in these 
embarrassing cases. 

The faithful teacher, although feeling that he de- 
serves a good salary, and desiring to obtain it as a 
right, finds his greatest reward in the progress of 
his pupils. It is no salvo to him to tel! him that he 
is paid, and that he is not held responsible. He has 
a professional pride which is wounded, and which to 
him is more than money. I once knew a teacher of 
a common school, who had obtained leave of absence 
from the directors (without deduction of salary) to 
attend an educational meeting, some distance from 
hom?, which he was very anxioustoattend. Previ- 
ous to the time, his school was disturbed by sickness 
and other causes, so that ic was behind what he had 
intended it to be, when he should leave it. It did 
not reach the standard he had fixed. He had not 
made up the time, in his sense of the term; and he 
felt that he should not go. That his patrons did not 
require him to make up the time, as they understood 


it, was nothing tohim. ‘Their meaning of making 


up the time, was not regarded by him:—and his 
meaning, they neither appreciated nor understood. 
He had intended to make up the time by the supe- 
rior advancement of his pupils: and when the time 





came, this had not been accomplished. To his pat- 
rons, who knew that he had been faithful and dili- 
gent, his feelings were as an unknown tongue. His 
conscience told him that he had done his duty, but 
he felt, as a teacher alone can feel, that his school 
would lose by the absence: neither his own desire 
to leave the school, nor the entire satisfaction of his 
patrons with his services, could exonerate him from 
that which he alone could understand. He did not 
go. ‘This was a faithful teacher. 

It is not enough (in my humble opinion) that the 
teacher be a moral, conscientious and religious man» 
and well acquainted with the modus operandi of the 
school roum:—He should so love his profession, as, 
when deprived of it, to be almost ready to say, 

*‘ Ye have taken my Gods: and what have I more?” 
E. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter, Lancaster co., March 16, 1854. 





SALARY OF TEACHERS. 


A great deal has been said and written in regard to 
the salary of School teachers, though I think none 
too much. There is, however, one aspect of the 
question that has been but little discussed, at least 
publicly, probably because it involves another ques- 
tion that is not yet popular in the world, or rather 
properly understood, i. e. * Woman’s Rights,” or the 
equality of the sexes as respects the rights of human 
beings. 

It is generally admitted, I think, that the peculiar 
faculty, or tact, for teaching or training the youthful! 
mind is as likely (and some think more so,) to be 
found among females as among those of the opposite 
sex. It is true we do not find so much educated fit- 
ness, and why is it? The last annual report of the 
State superintendent of Common Schools, shows the 
average salary of male teachers to be nineteen dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents, and that of females, 
twelve dollars and three cents. This shows, if it 
shows anything, that we are, so far as the public 
schoo] system is concerned, offering a premium of 
about seven dollars per month, in wages, for males 
to enter into the profession of teaching: so that I 
think the reason why we find more of what I have 
termed educated fitness, among male teachers, is 
easily accounted for. I am not able to exhibit the 
difference in the salary of male and female teachers 
employed in private schools; but have no doubt the 
comparison would show quite as much disparity. 

I know that it will be claimed by some that fe- 
males are generally employed in subordinate posi- 
tions, as assistants, and particularly, as teachers in 
the primary schools, and, as a consequence their pay 
should be less than those employed in the higher de- 
partments. Whether this should be the case or not, 
you will find as a general thing, (and I know of no 
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exception to its being universal,) that those who 
have the necessary qualifications for teaching, in 
what is called the higher departments, prefer such a 
situation to one in the primary school, for the same 
compensation. And again, the world is fast coming 
toa knowledge of the fact, that the primary school 
is second 1n importance to no other department of 
education ; and, that teachers, to succeed well in 
that department, require talents of as high order and 
as varied in character, as in those termed higher. 

It is true, probably, that less scientific knowledge 
may be practically requisite in the primary school ; 
though I am by no means certain that, other things 
being equal, a thorough knowledge of science will 
not be advantageous to the primary teacher. On the 
other hand, some qualities that are of the first im- 
portance in a teacher of primary schools, are alto- 
gether wanting in some who occupy what are called 
higher positions. 

It will most likely be guessed by the reader by 
this time, that what I conclude from the above, is, 
that the salary of the teacher should not be higher 
or lower, merely on account of sex or department, 
but that fitness for the station and the amount of 
service to be performed should be alone considered. 
Of course, the amount to be paid, whether ten, 
ora hundred dollars per month, will depend to a 
great extent on the supply and demand, and the qual- 
ity of the article. 

If any good reasons can be assigned why two 
teachers equal in capacity, performing the same 
amount and kind of service, the one a male, the oth- 
er a female, should be paid, from the same treasury, 
the one twice as muchas the other, or any more than 
the other, it is time, I think, that they were given. 

J. 8. 

New Brighton, Pa., March, 1854. 








THE SCRIPTURES IN SCHOOL. 

Mr. Ep:ror :—The important question, whether it 
is right and proper to make use of the Bible, (or rath- 
er, what might be the better term, the second part 
thereof, called the New Testament,) in the common 
schools, has lately been so frequently discussed by 
the most able pens, that it may perhaps not improp- 
erly be called a piece of arrogance in me to offer my 
views on that subject. I therefore leave it to you 
to decide, whether or not my remerks may be suita- 
ble and worthy ofan insertion in the Journal. 

I think in the examination of this subject, the most 
natural question to be answered is simply: Can the 
use of the Bible in schools do any harm, or will it do 
good ? 

That the Bible, originally, was not written for the 
use of schools will certainly be admitted by all; yet 
I for one can not see arty good cause, why it ought to 





be entirely expelled and the use thereof be pro- 
hibited. 

What book, written in modern times, can boast of 
better and purer English than the severa] books of 
the New Testament? Examine, for instance, with 
attention, the language used in the Sermon on the 
Mount, as recorded in the 5th, 6th and 7th chapters 
of Matthew. Read the valedictory conversations of 
Jesus Christ with his followers and friends in the lat- 
ter part of St. John’s Gospel; also the eloquent 
speeches found in the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
writings of Paul and Peter in their several epistles, 
and I hope no one will undertake to say, that the 
language there used is not as good and as pure as 
can be found in any other book. Therefore Iam en- 
tirely at a Joss to see for what reason it ought to be 
withheld from children and young people generally. 
On the other hand, it isa well known fact, that in 
after years—in the years when young people have 
grown up—they are in many, perhaps in most cases, 
too apt entirely to neglect the reading of the Bible. 
Hence so much, at al! events, is gained for the benefit 
of children and young persons, by reading holy scrip- 
ture in schools; and thus frequently passages may be 
implanted in their minds, as a good seed, to bear 
fruit in aftertime. 


I nevertheless do not wish to be understood as 
meaning that the Bible ought to be the only reading 
book in schools, to the exclusion of all others. On 
the contrary, it seems to me that a variety of books 
and frequent changes from one to the other, might be 
of good service, as thereby a great deal of the te- 
diousness by which reading in school-rooms is una- 
voidably attended, may become considerably lessen- 
ed. One class might read in the Testament, anoth- 
er class in some other book, and so on through all 
the different classes of the school. 


Warwick tp , Lancaster co., 
March, 1854. 


C. H. Raven. 


ILLINOIS. 

Mr. Burrowes :—In the hope that a few lines from 
the Prairie State, may prove interesting toa portion 
of your readers, [ submit the following: 

Society is here in a formative state, and thus con- 
sidered, is good. We have fine cities and towns ; 
well attended churches; excellent rail, plank, and 
earthen roads; good markets; the best of soil, pleas- 
ant climate, and very healthy. 
of high schools, and academies. In this State every 
16th section of land, is set apart for school purposes, 
together with a State fund of near a million of dol- 
There are 3,000 school houses, and 76 school 


We have an excess 


lars. 


libraries; yet with all this the State is suffering se- 
verely for want ofa regular system of common schools. 
This is being felt in a measure, and our Governor in 
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his last annual message, advocates a regular system 
of taxation for this purpose. 

There area variety of existing difficulties that 
tend directly to hinder the onward march of educa- 
tional improvement in this State; among the most 
prominent are the following: The rage for High 
schools and Academies is so great that it entirely 
eclipses the true policy of the State—a well or- 
ganized system of Free Schools. Also, parents can 
send their children in or out of the district to any 
school they wish, and still use the State and Town- 
ship funds. This buildsup one school at the expense 
of another. Whenever the funds of any school are 
not sufficient (as is often the case) to support the 
teacher, the peeple support him by subscription, shut- 
ting out all the poor. Teachers are frequently paid 
an additional price for each branch taught, thus open- 
ing the way to ruin the children, for the more branch- 
es they study the better the teacher is paid. We 
have all sorts of teaching, some good, some bad, and 
some worse ; no union of sentiment among the teach- 
ers ; “ each one doing whatever, seemeth good in his 
own eyes.” We have no conventions, associations, 
nor institutes, to cheer us on our rough way. We 
are greatly in need of Practical Teachers—men of 
principle—men of stability. Could not some of our 
Pennsylvania brethren come out and help us? They 
will receive good wages. Teachers in this region 
are paid, for common branches, from $35 to $50 per 
month, and in High schools from $50 to $100 Our 
schools are kept open the most of the year. The peo- 
ple seem anxious to have their children educated, but 
we have not the best plan to accomplish it. 

Xitey M. Hoskinson. 

Rushville, Schuyler co., Illinois, March, 1854. 





THE TEACHER : HIS MISSION AND HIS DU- 
TIES. 

The subject of Education, in its various depart- 
ments, is of such pre-eminent importance, and of 
such deep and abiding interest to the rising genera- 
tion—the prospective material of this great family 
of man—that I wish to see it occupy a larger portion 
of the time and attention of the community. This 
great subject in its most extended’ sense, should be 
continually and forcibly impressed on the great body 
of the American people, till they are aroused to en- 
ergetic and efficient action ; till the steady and con- 
tinued light emanating from the public press, shall 
in some degree dispel the gloom of intellectual dark- 
ness in which a large portion of the people of this 


land are yet enshrouded. 

I propsse offering a few thoughts on the subject 
of the Teacher, his mission, and his duties; but shal] 
not, for the present, take a very wide range. 

One of the first requisites in a school undoubtedly 
consists in a proper system of government, which is 





an essential element of successful education, either 
in the family circle or in the school-room. Govern- 
ment, in its true sense—in what might be called its 
Christian sense—consists in having a due control 
over ourselves, to keep in check the wayward and 
unruly propensities of our nature, and cherish those 
natural tendencies, of which a vestige is still incor- 
porate with humanity, whose impulse is onward and 
upward :—to keep the balance so adjusted that we 
shall not, on the one hand, sink into indulgence and 
lose our manhood in dissipation, idleness, and effem- 
inacy ; nor, on the other, fly off into the wide, illimit- 
able regions of metaphysical speculation, forgetting 
we are hampered with a physical nature, which 
stands in need of proper education, no less than do 
the subtler faculties of the mind. 

When this proper balance of government is at- 
tained, and accompanied with corresponding traits 
of character and with circumstances congenial to its 
nature, we may look for a full developmept of mind, 
and for that beautiful harmony, that mysterious unity, 
so conspicuous in the well proportioned, fully educa- 
ted man. Then we may see the youth coming 
swiftly forward in the paths of knowledge, with vig- 
or and alacrity, preparing, under the wholesome in- 
fluence of salutary discipline, to act a useful part 
upon the busy theatre of life. It is an all-impor@int, 
a deeply interesting theme, to inquire by what means 
this desirable state of things may be brought about ; 
that we may realize a part of those brilliant visions 
with which Poets and Philosophers have been amus- 
ing us from time immemorial. For it is a lamenta- 
ble truth, that, advanced as we profess to be in the 
paths of knowledge, and high as we stand, compara- 
tively, in the scale of civilization, there is yet a great 
lack of the true principles of genuine education 
among us. 

There are but two places where we can reasonably 
look for these necessary results to be effected : these 
are the parental fireside, and the school-room. These 
are the two enchanted scenes around which the re- 
trospect of age delights to linger;--these are the 
fountains, from which flows the torrent that sweeps 
the nation onward, forever, in its course ;—and here 
those germs are started into life and vigor, which are 
implanted by the hand of nature in our hearts, and 
which cover the garden of the soul with a heavy 
growth of weeds, foul, and deadly in their nature ;— 
or deck it with the rose and myrtle of earth,— the 
balm and amaranth of heaven. 

Here, then, I wish to see reformation work with 
relentless hand, and expel some of those imperfec- 
tions that so much abound therein. Parents and 
teachers should possess the moral ability to dis- 
pense with the old system of corporal punishment 
where it can be avoided, and, armed with the invin- 
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cible power of love, the holy influence of sympathy 
and kindness, work their way mildly and gently to 
the heart of the child, there to do the work of refor- 
mation, and expel the spirit of strife and contention 
from its usurped sovereignty. Then shall we see 
the faculties of the child rapidly unfolding themselves 
to our view, fostered by the genial ray of sympathi- 
zing friendship, and the moral and physical natures 
developing themselves in due conformity with the 
intellectual. 
Certainly, no situation in which a man can be 
placed, demands a greater share of the better parts 
of our nature, a more full and harmonious deveiop- 
ment of all the powers of mind, than that of the 
teacher. His vocation, if properly followed, is the 
highest, the noblest, and at the same time, the most 
responsible and delicate, to which a man can aspire. 
Surrounded with a numerous band of children, in- 
mates of different families, subject to different, often 
opposite, courses of government at home, in every 
stage of advancement and possessing every variety 
of disposition and talent, he must so adapt his course 
as to strike the happy medium, and apply his instruc- 
tions, his reproofs, his smiles, and his favors, in such 
a manner as to meet the various necessities of the 
case. He must accommodate the little differences 
and perplexities that will continually arise, so that 
they may not introduce discord into his school, and 
break in upon that harmony which should ever make 
this itsabiding place. He is entrusted with the care 
of the future intellect of the nation :—it is his to lead 
it gently forward to full maturity, that it may be 
prepared to discharge the duties devolving upon it. 
He is entrusted with the morals of the children :— 
how it behooves him that he taint not the stream at 
the fountain head! He is charged with the care of 
the religious training of the child, at least, with in- 
stilling into its pliant and yielding mind, the great 
fundamental principles of religious belief ;—he is to 
lay the foundation, on which the noble superstruc- 
ture of piety and virtue may be reared. 


Here is a combination of responsibilities seldom 
devolving upon any other man; here are difficulties 
seldom encountered in the other walks of life; and, 
may we not say, seldom successfully surmounted by 
the professing teacher. Oh what a model of a man 
should the teacher then be! what high, what hal- 
lowed aspirations should glow within his bosom ! how 
should his heart warm with emotions of love and af- 
fection for his pupils! how deep an interest should 
he take in their welfare! with what delicate, yet ef- 
ficient touches, should he play upon the harps thus 
submitted to his care; for the notes he now calls 
forth, shall not die away when the hand that awakes 
them is withdrawn, but shall continue to sweep on, 


reverberate in endless echoes, through the long vis- 
tas of eternity. How deep, how fervent should be 
his love of nature and of nature’s great Author: that 
he may be enabled to direct the youthful mind aright, 
amid the flowery paths of science, so that it may 
feel this principle of beauty, and order, and harmo- 
ny, to pervade its very essence, and become assimi- 
lated thereto; mingling its silent hymn of love and 
praise, with the ever-rising anthem of the world of 
life around him, and awaking longings for further in- 
structions, that shall still be accumulating knowl- 
edge upon knowledge, yet remaining forever unsat- 
isfied! 

While he is thus rousing every latent energy, and 
fostering in their minds the spirit of love and virtu- 
ous emulation, he will naturally insinuate himself 
into their unbounded confidence and love ; and, amid 
that all-absorbing interest which their studies so 
readily excite, he hears among them that still, small 
voice, which falls in tones of angelic harmony upon 
his mental ear, “* Whithersoever thou leadest me I 
will follow thee.” 

Thus the successful teacher finds noble and exalt- 
ed enjoyments await him. Notwithstanding his 
many trials, enchantment will occasionally throw 
her magic spell around his path, flinging fairest col- 
ors over his chequered way, and painting all the 
flowery landscape round with glowing hues of beau- 
ty. 

Such isa faint image of my ideal model of a teach- 
er; such the colors with which my fancy has deco- 
rated his mission. C. WiLL1AMs. 
Harrisville, Ohio, March, 1854. 





GOOD FRUIT AND PROMISE OF MORE. 
Tuos. H. Burrowes, Esq. :—There is a vast field 
open before us and we must all work. The young 
and active must go into the field, while the old and 
experienced can advise and encourage. [I also, 
though unable todo much, am willing to work in the 
good cause of Education, and will, like all others 
who are truly philanthropic in spirit, work where I 
am most needed. 

I came to this place two years ago, a total stran- 
ger. I was in quest of employment, and my inten- 
tion was to engage in a school, and at the same time 
read for a profession. Having secured asituation in 
the public school, as principal of the male depart- 
ment, at the enormous salary of $20 per month, I 
commenced my career of professional study. 

Inever in my life saw a school so completely 
prostrated. The pupils were in the habit of doing 
as they pleased—study or let italone—stay at home, 
play truant, or go to school—stone the teacher, the 
house, or each other. There was no system, no or- 
der, and worse than all, no intellectual advancement. 





in ever-widening circles, down the tide of time, and 





The citizens complained of the school —“ we. pay a 
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tax and have a school which is much worse than no 
school at all.” 


I saw at once a field where labor—careful, skilful 
labor—was demanded. I prevailed upon the Direc- 
tors to repair and enlarge their house to double its 
size ; to take away the old long tables, and seat it 
after a modern plan; to furnish black-boards, a bell, 
etc. This being done,I proceeded to my task, and 
a task it was! Every thing was to be changed; all 
cannot be done at once; but gradually has the work 
been carried onward, until I am astonished when I 
look back and see how much improvement has taken 
place in so short a time. 


We now have in our school about 300 pupils, and 
if our house were large enough I am satisfied could 
have 500. A larger house we must build on some 
plan. is a rich place for its size; there is 
no place in Western Penna. more so. I have been 
trying hard to prevail upon the Directors to build ; 
but they say they do not think it expedient at pres- 
ent sotodo. Now I have projected a plan which 
may work well or it may not; I don’t know, but am 
inclined tothink it will do well, and ask you if you 
please to write to me, and give me, or rather my 
Board of Directors, your views upon the subject. 


Our County Academy is an old dilapidated build- 
ing and stands in a very unpropitious place. The 
Trustees have been talking for some time about pur- 
chasing a lot of ground elsewhere and erecting a 
new building, and are indeed determined to carry 
their plan into execution. Now the School Direc- 
tors own a very fine lot of ground situated in a very 
pleasant part of the town. My plan is for the Trus- 
tees and Directors to unite their funds and build a 
house of sufficient magnitude to accommodate the 
pupils of the Academy and public school, thereby es- 
tablishing something in the shape of a Union School. 
You see the Trustees have some considerable fund, 
and the Directors own a good lot of ground ; so that 
in my opinion the building can be erected without 
much difficulty. 


But will the thing work? Will it be likely to do 
good? We had a meeting last night and both Trus- 
tees and Directors favor the plan, if it be at all prac- 
ticable. I was instructed to correspond with you on 
the subject, and request your answer immediately. 
I have given you a kind of general sketch. I sup- 
pose you see our position, and will do us a favor by 
your advice. tates 
Feb. 1854. 








[{ Of course it gave us unfeigned pleasure to com- 
ply with the above request. It is only necessary, 
here, to say that our correspondent has hit on the 
very plan and that “ it will work.” Ep.] 


RELIEF NOTES. 


Difficulties attending innovations—enraged pa- 
trons—ludicrous ‘notions—moral instruction, how 
to impart it—incidents of the School-room. 

Mr. Ep :—Although you have received temporary 
relief from a dozen correspondents, and could now, 
very readily, dispense with my notes, I must apprise 
you that my friends are not yet fully relieved, and 
therefore solicit for them a further hearing. 


Mr. Miller, being entitled to the floor, continued 
his remarks. He said Napoleon used to say, “If a 
dog has a bone to gnaw, he will not bite ; ” so, when 
he was emperor, he kept the populace of Paris quiet 
by giving them something to do, and by keeping them 
diligently employed upon great public works. The 
adoption of this principle in the management of a 
school would seldom fail. He would not, however, 
have his friends to suppose that they could attain to 
positions of eminence “on flowery beds of ease ;” 
the unfavorable reception which some of his earliest 
efforts to interest his pupils met with from some of 
his patrons, would not readily be forgotten. After 
procuring slates for the little ones, securing their at- 
tention, and assigning them plenty of employment, 
by drawing sketches, writing copies, making dia- 
grams, and stating questions on a large blackboard 
facing the pupils, he sought both to amuse and in- 
struct them, by the introduction of a prism, with 
which he formed a fac simile of a rainbow, on the 
ceiling of the school-room, to which he invited their 
attention. ‘This furnished him with a text for a lec- 
ture on optics, and his patrons one for lecturing their 
teacher. “A pretty way, indeed,” said they, “ to 
waste the time of the school making rainbows; and 
what presumption, too! aping the power of the Al- 
mighty. O, it was monstrous! It was downright 
madness!” At this crisis he was forcibly reminded 
of Newton, who was. pronounced crazy, for experi- 
menting by blowing soap-bubbles. 


One evening, just before dismissing his school, he 
informed the children that on the next day they 
might expect to witness an illustration of an eclipse 
of the sun, and without the use of smoked glass; 
their parents were invited to come and witness it 
also, if they felt any curiosity on the subject. He 
entertained the hope that if he could but get them 
together he might succeed in removing their preju- 
dices. Next morning he had barely entered the 
school-room when he was summoned to the door, in 
a very imperative tone, by some one who wished to 
speak with him. It was Mr. Jones, one of his pa- 
trons ; he bowed as politely as he knew how, with a 
“ good morning,” and was in the act of extending 
his hand, when that gentleman very abruptly ex- 
claimed, “ Here, sir; I want my boy’s books. You 
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going to make a magician of yourself and a show- 
shop out of the school-house, why, you see, my boy 
shall not be one of your dupes,—that’s all!” 

“ But, my dear sir,” he replied, “you should not 
condemn too hastily,—you should at least— 

«Don’t dear sir me;” retorted the enraged pa- 
tron ; “I want my boy to learn to read, and write, 
and cipher—I don’t send him here to learn to make 
rainbows and ’clipses, and all them sort o’ things ; I 
got all my larnin’, and its purty considerable too, al- 
though I say it myself, in this here old house, and 
never had my brain bothered about sich stuff as 
you've got, nether ; but we used to have schools good 
for sumfin in them days.” 


Finding expostulation useless, he was about to 
hand Mr. Jones his boy’s books, when his ears were 
saluted with— 

*“ Here! hallo! Mister; when does the show be- 
gin? My children has been dreaming about drum- 
edaries, and sich kind of things all night—they say 
you’re to have a great time of it here to-day—” 

“« Planetariums you mean, I suppose, Mr. Smith,”’ 
was his reply to that gentleman. 


‘“* Well, I don’t know what I mean,” he continued, 
for I’ve never hearn tell of sich things afore; but I 
thought I'd like to come and see the critters, any- 
how.” 

Mr. Jones now thought he might as well leave his 
boy’s books till the afternoon, and he would come and 
Witness the experiment too. 


The afternoon brought together nearly the entire 
neighborhood, among whom was the district Physi. 
cian, who, at the close of the afternoon’s exercises, 
declared himself highly pleased with all he had wit- 
nessed, and explained to the audience that the. illus- 
trations with which they had been favored required 
no magical powers, but were based upon philosophi- 
cal principles, and merely demonstrative of the im- 
mutable laws of nature. The Doctor’s speech did 
they work—they began to waver—if their prejudices 
were not removed they were at least shaken. Mr. 
Jones’ boy’s books were suffered to remain—the au- 
dience dispersed apparently satisfied ; and from that 
day the school and its exercises became popular. 


Mr. Barclay here interrupted Mr. Miller, and ask- 
ed permission to relate a similar instance in his ex- 
perience, The house in which he taught was entire- 
ly destitute of the means of ventillation when he took 
charge of it; he cut out about four inches of the 
window strips below the upper sashes, that they might 
be occasionally lowed to afford egress to the vitiated 
air, and procured a thermometer, with a view to re- 
gulate the temperature of the room. He explained 
his object to the children, and they appeared satis- 


said they, “has stood for over forty years—there was 
always air enough there, often times too much, when 
they went to school—they could not see why their 
children should require more air than had been suf- 
ficient for them. And then to hack the old school- 
house windows in such a manner—it was shocking 
to their sense of propriety—little less than sacrilege.” 
But, the crowning event was yet to be told: one day 
there was a rap at the door—an unusual thing in that 
locality in those days: it was a lady—a native of the 
Emerald Isle—he very kindly invited her in, but this 
was declined, saying she “only wanted to be after 
spaking to the schoolmaster, sure.” On requesting 
her to make known her wishes, she replied, * Why, 
sir, my little Jamey goes to this school, he does; 
and he says that ye’s kapes the windys open and 
lets in the foul air till he’s tuk sich a cowld that his 
little head’s fairly splitted, it is; and sure I don’t like 
it, I don’t; and I’m kim to complain to ve, I have! 
And sure if ye kapes a pernamater, or what d’ye call 
itt to make the room aither hot or cowld at ye’r plea- 
sure, I canna see why ye must hev the windys open 
too.” 

Mr. Lawrence had encountered similar obstacles 
to the introduction of a Tellurion into his school ; 
he was charged with atheism for teaching the revo- 
lution of the earth around the sun. The bible, it 
was thought, contradicted this theory—Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still; why should such a 
command have been deemed necessary, if it were 
stationary. But, a brighter day had dawned; the 
teacher’s influence was now felt beyond the pre- 
cincts of the school-room—the parents were waking 
up to their true interests, and the intelligent and 
faithful teacher had now, comparatively, few ob- 
stacles of this classto surmount. Let the teacher 
but secure the confidence of the parents, and his 
task is easy. To obtain this, however, he should 
mingle freely with the people of his district, that 
they may see that he has an accurate knowledge of 
matters and things in general; that he is familiar 
with the devices, tricks, and deceptions of the busi- 
ness community; that he possesses an acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of society, and the 
rules of etiquette and propriety; and that he is con- 
versant with the various civil, religious, literary, 
and political movements of the world. If the pat- 
trons are convinced that their teacher is a man of 
general information and common sense, the child- 
ren will soon show it in their deference to his opin- 
ions and decisions, and in their uniformly respectful 
deportment. This will add much to his influence. 

Mr. Walker admitted the truth and felt the im- 
portance of all the gentleman had said respecting the 
acquirements of the teacher, but the majority of 





fied ; but, not so with the parents, “That house,” 





teachers could not afford to participate, respectably, 
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in the social, literary, civil, or political operations of 
the day. The scanty remuneration they received 
was hardly sufficient to supply their absolute and im- 
mediate wants. Yet public opinion demanded, and 
he thought justly too, that the teacher should possess 
much and varied knowledge. His views on all sub- 
jects of interest should be so matured and so distinct 
that he may readily impart iaformation to others.— 
His judgment, also, should bear the test ; for it must 
frequently be called into exercise. If the teacher 
would effectually impart moral instruction, (which 
is now deemed a prominent part of the teacher’s du- 
ty,) he must be wise in the selection of his topics, 
and in the choice of the time for their presentation. 
Almost every day afforded occasions for saying a few 
words, and making the right impression. He took 
advantage of accidents and incidents happening in 
or about the school, for this purpose. One summer 
his pupils were very much annoyed by a neighbor’s 
fowls; they had permission to chase them from the 
grounds, but on no account toinjure them. One day, 
after recess, he was informed by a pupil, that in chas- 
ing the fowls at noon, they had accidentally broken 
a leg of a very fine hen, and desired to know what 
had best be done. He asked the boy what he would 
wish to have done, provided the fowl] was his ; the 
lad quickly replied, that he would wish to be paid 
for it. Then, he replied, your duty is plain; ** what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” Not another word was said on 
the subject—the money was quickly raised by a penny 
collection, (as many were implicated in the affair) 
and a committee of two was appointed to wait upon 
the owner, apprise her of the injury sustained by her 
fowl, and offer a remuneration. The lady, however, 
was so well pleased with the noble conduct of the 
boys, that she would receive no remuneration, but 
advised them always to act so, and they would be- 
come great and good men. 
turned to tho:e who gave them—the impression that 
“honesty is the best policy,” he trusted would re- 


The pennies were re- 


main forever. 


Mr. Kendall believed that the teacher might daily 
impart moral instruction to those under his charge, 
without offending the religious opinions of any; 
simply by inculeating two great moral principles, 
which, transcending time and space, commend them- 
selves to men, in all ages, and in all climes—these 
were truth and love, which might be enforced, both 
by example and by precept. Beside avoiding di- 
rect untruths, the teacher should never deceive a 
child in order to manage it. He should show that he 
is not afraid to speak the truth when called upon, 
even at the expense of his pride, by acknowledging 
himeelf to have been in error in an opinion, or in a 
statement, whenever circumstances render it advis- 





able. He thought it was Dr. Johnson, who enter. 
tained the belief, that if a child, in narrating an in- 
cident, described it as having occurred under one 
window, when it happened under another, it should 
be corrected. Thus a love of truth might be instil- 
led atan early age, and if cultivated must tend to the 
happiest results. 

The inculcation of love might be practised in a 
similar manner: the teacher should show himself 
ready to oblige, by being willing to relinquish his 
own occupations and plans, to,a reasonable extent, 
for the gratification of others. The child would fee] 
that his teacher was actuated by love, and the effect 
of such an example would not be lost on him. 

Mr. Miller would relate an incident in his expe- 
rience, merely to contribute to the evening’s enter- 
tainment. He had encouraged his little girls to form 
flower-beds within the school-house enclosure; one 
of them—little Anna—a sweet, interesting child, 
who evinced an ardent love for flowers, and had cul- 
tivated her division with much care—sickened and 
died. Sometime after her death, a fine assortment 
of flowers was brought to the school for the little 
girls flower-beds: he apportioned them as well as he 
knew how, among the fair little lot-holders, and as- 
sisted in planting them. After each bed had received 
its due proportion, there remained a rose-bush yet 
unplanted. ‘“ What shall wo do with this?” he in- 
quired. ** QO, plant the rose in Anna’s bed !” exclaim- 
ed one of the little girls. ‘ Yes, do;’’ chimed in a 
chorus of voices, “ we'll tend it now.” The rose 
was accordingly planted in Anna’s bed, and the in- 
cident was commemorated by the following lines, a 
copy of which can be seen in every scrap-book in the 


school. 
‘‘o! PLANT THE ROSE IN ANNA’S BED.” 
O! plant the rose in Anna’s bed, 
There let it sweetly bloom, 
An emblem of her purity,— 
She loved its sweet perfume. 


The flowers her tiny hands have twined 
Still bloom as fresh and fair, 

As when we heard her bird-like voice, 
And watched her bounding air. 


O! plant the rose in Anna’s bed, 
Its soil she till’d with care; 

“ We'll watch it now”—for she has gone 
To where the angels are. 


Let no rude touch disturb a flower 
Those angel hands have press’d ; 

We loved her here—we miss her now, 
For she’s a heav’nly guest. 


Her eyes were like a starry beam 
Within a lily’s bell’; 

Her cheeks ard lips were softly dyed, 
Like rose-hued ocean shell. 


But bright-winged seraphs hover’d near, 
That gleam of purity ; 

And bore our Anna to the skies, 
Where angel ones should be. 
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And faithfully did they keep their promise—little 
Anna’s flower-bed was cultivated by her surviving 
companions with the most jealous care; not a weed 
was ever permitted to encumber that ground—no 
rude hand had ever disturbed a flower. ‘ Ah! don’t 
touch that—that’s Anna’s bed,” said a very little gir] 
one day, to her companion, who she thought was 
about to pluck a flower—to her it was consecrated 
ground. The rose was still there; and he doubted 
not that that rose and that flower-bed would be held 
sacred, while ever it was a school ground. 

When Mr. Miller took his seat, three or four mem- 
bers arose to speak; but, as the hour for adjournment 
had arrived, they could not be heard. 

D. 8S. Kierrer. 

Sandstone Schoolhouse, March, 1854. 





Educational Societies. 





CRAWFORD COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 
The Spring Session of the Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Mosiertown, commencing on Monday, 
27th March. The following Board of Instruction has 
been secured: 

TEACHERS. 
Mathematics—Prof. L. D. Williams, Meadville. 
Grammar—Prof. E. Lamborn, Lancaster. 
Reading—Prof. J. Tuckerman, Ohio. 

Vocal Music—Prof. H. M. Coburn, Townville. 

Physiology—L. 8. Ellis, M. D., Meadville. 

Geography—A. J. Whipple, Hayfield. 

Orthography and Penmanship-S, 8. Sears, Mead- 
ville. 


Philosophy—D, C. O’Daniels, Meadville. 


LECTURERS. 

Art of Teaching—Rev. J. Barker, D. D., Monday 
evening. 

Natural Sciences—Prof. F. Huidekoper ; Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The Teacher and his Duties—Prof. 8. J. Fowler: 
Wednesday evening. 

Moral Discipline—Rev. J. M. Roberts : Thursday 
3 o’clock, P. M. 
E. Lamborn: Thursday evening. 
J. Tuckerman: Friday 3 o'clock, P. M. 


History—Rev. R. P. Stebbins, D. D.: Friday even- 
ing. 

Every Teacher in the county is invited, aye, ear- 
nestly requested to be present. A cordial welcome 
will be extended to them by the citizens. Teachers 
are requested to furnish themselves with a copy of 
the Carmina Sacra, if possible. 

T. F. Taicxstvun, 

D. C. O’Dantets, 

J. Ripzey, 
Managers. 








Crawford Journal.] 





ED. ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN PENNA. 
This body will hold its next meeting in Danville, 
Montour Co., commencing on the 25th of April.. 
Mr. Wickersham, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the State Teachers’ Association, and 
others from a distance will be in attendance, 





LANCASTER CO. EDU. ASSOCIATION. 

The regular semi-annual meeting of the Lancaster 
County Educational Assocation will take place in the 
Hieu Scuoot of the city of Lancaster, on Saturday, 
April 29th, 1854, at 10 o'clock, A. M. A full meet- 
ing of the members is requested, and all Teachers 
and friends of education desirous of joining the Asso- 
ciation are earnestly invited to attend. 

March, 1854. D, S. Krerrer, Cor. Sec. 





LANCASTER CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Committee to make arrangements for the next 
session of the Lancaster co. Teachers’ Institute, will 
meet at the same time and place with the County Edu- 
cational Association (April 29, at 10 o’clock, A. M., in 
the Lancaster High Schoo!) to attend to the business 
of their appointment. All the members are earnestly 
requested to attend. 

The Committee are: B. F. Hills, Ephrata; E. G. 
Groff, Earl ; John Martin, West Earl ; Charles Pleam, 
East Earl ; E. D. Roath, Conoy; J. M. Grider, West 
Hempfield ; J. B. Warfel, Strasburg borough ; James 
McClure, Strasburg twp; B. F. Ibach, Salisbury: H. 
K. Musselmun, Mt. Joy ; E. Lamborn, West Lampe- 
ter ; J. W. Bushong, East Lampeter; L, M. Hobbs, 
Manor; Edwin Quigley, Paradise; Calvin Kendig, 
Conestoga ; Benj. Myers, West Hempfield ; A. Eris- 
man, Rapho; D. M. Eberly, Penn; A. O. Newpher, 
East Hempfield; B. F. Rowe, Providence; M. Lich- 


ty, Cernarvon, and Amos Row, Chairman. 
Lancaster, March, 1854. 





InstiruTe.—This 
body will hold its first session in West Chester dur- 


Cuester County TEACHERS’ 


ing the week commencing April 17, 1854. Profes- 
sors James Thompson, of Pittsburg, John F. Stod- 
dard, of Wayne co., and William Travis, of Law- 
rence co., Dr. Cutter, of Mass., with others, are to 
be present as Instructors. A good time is expected, 
which we hope “to be there to see.” 





JUNIATA ACADEMY. 

The Annual contest between the Zetamathean and 
Kallilogian Literary Societies of the Juniata Acade- 
my at Shirleysburg, will be held on Wednesday 
evening, Apri] 5th, 1854, The public are respect- 
fully invited to attend. 
63, P. M. By order of the President: 

James Baker. 
B. B. Campsett, Cor. Sec. of K. L. Society. 


Exercises to commence at 





Shcools, Academies L Colleges. 














THE MEADVILLE ACADEMY RESEATED. 

The Trustees of the Academy have introduced a 
new and approved style of seats into the building.— 
They are single and fixed on iron standards. The 
desks are elevated to the breast and adapted to the 
physical ease and straightness of the person. On 
Monday morning a week since, several gentlemen 
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were present to enjoy the adopting of the new style, 
and the expressions of feeling it elicited. Short ad- 
dresses were made. The students adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved, That we, as a school, delighted with the 
improvements made, do hereby tender our cordia! 
thanks for the regard which the Trustees have man- 
fested for our welfare. And we earnestly hope, that 
blessings as great as those they have conferred on us 
on the present occasion, may be visited upon them 
many times during their lives. 

Resolved, That we congratulate our Teachers, on 
the air of neatness which the newarrangement pre- 
sents, the increased facilities which they now enjoy 
for maintaining order, imparting knowledge, and the 
varivus other duties pertaining to their profession. 

Resolved, That we congratulate each other, our 
friends, and the patrons of the school, on account of 
the taste and utility combined in the new arrange- 
ment; likewise on account of the superior advantages 
which we here enjoy for pursuing the paths of Sci- 
ence. 

Resolved, That the spirit of enterprise, and the 
work of improvement ought not to cease, till Meadville 
Academy becomes, in all respects, a model school of 


the West. 
Signed by the Committee. 





WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOL EXAMINA- 
TION. 

We witnessed the examination of the pupils attend- 
ing the public schools of our borough, on Thursday 
and Friday evenings last,(9th and lUth March.) The 
exercises consisted of the solution of various problems, 
the reading of compositions, and the delivery of select 
and original speeches. 

We were much pleased with the thorough mode 
pursued in the examination; and which, we are in- 
formed, is part of the system adopted for instruction. 
The classes answered the questions put, very prompt- 
ly ; and from the manner in which the examination 
was conducted it was apparent that the pupils had 
made no special preparation for the occasion, as is 
often done in similar cases. They did noteven know 
what classes would be examined until they were 
called upon. 

The discip]ineand manner of teaching are such that 
the pupils cannot proceed without thoroughly under- 
standing what they are about, and this was clearly 
shown in theirexamination. The compositions, and 
the style and manner of the delivery of the speeches, 
were such as might reflect credit upon older heads. 

The house was crowded to overflowing, on both 
evenings, by parents and the friends of common 
schools. We do not believe there are half-a-dozen 
public, and but few high schools, in the State, where 
so thorough a knowledge of the branches taught is 
obtained by the scholars. We could see but little 
difference in the members of any class,—they a!) 
seemed ready in answering the questions propound- 
ed. 

If there are any in this community who are stil] 
opposed to our coinmon schools, or who grudge the 
trifle they have to pay for their support, they have 
only to attend one of these examinations, and their 
objections and prejudices will vanish like dew before 
the morning sun. They will here witness little chil- 


dren, with taces beaming with intelligence, acquiring 
an edacation which will fit them for any station in 
life, however exalted, wio would otherwise be run- 





ning our streets in rags, learniag to pilfer, and ma- 
king fit subjects for our prisons and alms-houses.— 
The heart of the patriot is made glad with sights like 
these, for he knows full well, that on the virtue and 
intelligence of our people depends the stability of our 
glorious institutions. 

This community is much indebted to the efficient 
Board of Directors, and more than allto the able and 
energetic principal, Mr. Arex. M. Gow, and his 
corps of assistants. The building in which the ex- 
amination took place is small and not well calculated 
for the purposes for which it is now used; but ina 
little time our new schoel building will be ready for 
the reception of pupils. It is well designed for the 
purposes of education, and will reflect credit upon 
the liberality of our citizens. 

The Examining Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors, appointed a sub-committee to prepare a report 
of the proceedings for publication, who made the fol- 
lowing report : 

An examination of the public schools of this Bor- 
ough, was held in “ Education Hall” on the 9th and 
10th inst. 

The several classes examined gave satisfactory ev- 
idence of having been faithfully instructed in the 
studies upon which they were examined. 

Mr. A. M. Gow, the Principal of these Schools, 
and the Teachers by whom he is assisted, have been 
pre-eminently successful in disciplining the pupils 
connected with the Schools. 

The excellent compositions read, and the prompt- 
ness and accuracy with which the classes responded 
to the questions propounded to them, fully sustain 
the reputation that Mr. Gow and his assistants have 
earned, as faithful and successful teachers. 

The Committee of Examination would respectfully 
suggest to the Board of Directors, that the interests 
of our public schools evidently demand the speedy 
completion of the new School House. 

On the whole, the Committee deem it not improper, 
inthis place, to congratulate the public, upon the fact 
of having in their midst, accessible to all, Public 
Schools deserving of the highest confidence—where 
solid and useful knowledge isimparted, and the strict- 
est morals inculeated, and where the youth of both 
sexes make rapid advancement, and attain to remark- 
able proficiency under the system of instruction. 

James HENDERSON, 
E. C. Wings, 

G. W. Youne, 

R. H, Lee, 

Wx. P. Avpricn, 


Wash. Commonwealth. | Joun Wisuart, Jr. 


THE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE OF THE 
STATE OF PENNA. 

The Polytechnic College, incorporated by the Le- 
gislature, April, 1853, was regularly opened in the 
City of Philadelphia on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber of the same year. The College, organized on the 
plan of the Industrial Colleges of Continental Europe, 
is designed to afford a thorough professional educa- 
tion to Stude its intended for Engineering, Mining, 
Agriculture, and the Mechanical and Chemical Arts. 

The College E:ifice, Southwest corner of Market 
Street and Penn Square, is centrally and pleasantly 
situated. Every care has been taken to render all 
its arrangements and appointments, such as shall pro- 
mote the comfort and secure the advancement of the 
student, 
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Lectures, followed by examinations, are given in 
all the Departments, and the Professors will call to 
their aid a well-furnished Analytical Laboratory, ex- 
tensive Apparatus, Models, Cabinets of Art, and of 
Minerals, Diagrams, and other means of illustration. 

I. Department oF Encineerinc—Prof. B. H. 
Entrup.—Students will pursue Mathematics as ap- 
plied to Engineering. They will be practised in Me- 
chanical, Architectural, and Topographical Drawing, 
and in the field with the Instruments; and they will 
be taught the most approved principles and methods 
involved in the construction of Roads, Bridges, Build- 
ings, and Public Works, and in the application of 
propelling power. } 

If. Department or Mecuanics—Supplied at pres- 
ent by the Prof. of Engineering and Prof. of Chem- 
istry.—The Class will be conducted through a full 
Course on Mechanical Philosophy and the Principles 
of Machinery—on the sources of Mechanical Powers, 
Air, Water, Steam, Electro-Magnetism, &c.—on the 
Telegraph—on the location and construction of En- 

ines, Furnaces, Foundries, &c. The course will be 
elucidated by Models, Machinery, Diagrams, and Ex- 
perimental Apparatus. 

Il]. Department or Cuemistry—Prof. Alfred L. 
Kennedy, M. D.—The Course of Instruction will 
comprehend the principles of the Science, and their 
application to Agriculture, to the Arts, and to Analy- 
sis—to the examination and Smelting of Ores—to 
the alloying, refining, and working of Metals—to the 
Arts of Dyeing and Pottery—to the Starch, Sugar, 
and Glass manufacture-to means of disinfecting, ven- 
tilating, warming, and lighting. Students will be 
practised in Manipulations, Testing in the Arts, 
Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis of Minerals, 
Soils, &c. 

IV. Department or Mintnec—Prof. Wm. Blasius, 
Ph. D.—To supply the State and country with a lib- 
erally endowed School of Mines and of Agriculture, 
has been and continues to be a leading object with the 
Trustees. This Department will, therefore, be sup- 
plied with the most ample means of illustration, to wit: 
Sections of Mines, Geological and Mineralogical 
Cabinets, and models of Machinery used in draining, 
elevating, and screening. Full Courses of Instruc- 
tion will be given on the form, structure, constitution, 
and classification of Minerals—On Geological Fxplo 
ration, on the carboniferous, metalliferous, saliferous, 
and other rocks—on Economic and Agricultural, Ge- 
ology, Springs, and Artesian Wells—on drifting, ven- 
tilating, and working Mines, &c. 

The Collegiate year is divided into two Sessions 
of about five months each. Terms for each Depart- 
ment, per Session, $15. 

Mechanical, Architectural, and Topographical 
Drawing, by Prof. John Kern. $10 per Session. 

The Analytical Laboratory is open daily under the 
direction of the Professor of Chemistry, the fee being 
proportioned to the time the student is actually en- 
gaged. Ores, Coals, Limestones, Mineral Waters, 
&e., analyzed and reported upon with accuracy and 
dispatch. 

Optional Studies.—French and Spanish, Prot. 
Vincenzio D’Amarilli, German, Prof. B. H. Entrup. 

Students who attend certain Courses prescribed by 
the Faculty will, after examination, receive Certifi- 
eute of Capacity accordingly. Successful Full Course 


of the College and the Degree of Bachelor of Indus- 
trial Arts. 


Communications relating to the financial concerns 
of the College should be directed to Matrnew New- 
KIRK, Esq., President of the Board of Trustess. Ad- 
ditional information as to Terms, Courses of Study, 
Boarding, &c., may be obtained by addressing Alfred 
L. Kennedy at the College Building. 

TRUSTEES. 
His Excellency, William Bigler, Governor of Pa., 

President, Ex-officio. 

Matthew Newkirk, Esq., President. 

John McIntyre, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 

City of Philadelphia.—Peter A. Browne, L. L. D., 
George H. Burgin, M. D., Hon. Garrick Mallory, 
Morton McMichael, Esq., John McIntyre, Esq., Mr. 
John Agnew, Mr. John Tucker, Samuel Jones, M. 
D., Mr. Matthew Newkirk 

County of Philadelphia.—Mr, John P. Verree, D. 
Francis Condie, M. D., Mr. Joseph S. Silver, Fur- 
man Sheppard, Esq., Alfred Kennedy, M. D. 

Bucks County.—Mr. David Landreth, Mr. Daniel 
M. Keim. 

Schuylkill County.—Hon. Francis W. Hughes. 

Lancaster County.—Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes. 

Luzerne County.—Hon. Luther Kidder, Hon. John 
N. Conyngham. 

Susquehanna County.—Hon. William Jessup. 

Delaware County.—George Smith, M. D. 

Perry County.—Joseph Bailey, Esq. 

Cumberland County.—James Hamilton, Esq. 

Washington County.—Joseph Henderson, Esq. 

Beaver County.—Hon. Daniel Agnew. 

Berks County.—Vacant by the death of Hon. H. 
A. Muhlenberg. 

Ph. ladelphia, 1854. 





INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 
AT PHILADELPHIA, 
INSTRUCTION. 

Seme persons have desired to know something of 
the mode of intructing deaf mutes. It is not easy, 
however, to convey clear ideas of it to those who are 
not familiar with signs. 

It is by means of signs that the process of teaching 
the deaf and dumb is principally conducted. When 
we look at the Chinese characters on a tea-box, we 
can see no meaning in them, and might so look for- 
ever, without becoming any wiser. So also with the 
mute. Our written or printed words, are as inexpli- 
cable to him, as the Chinese characters to us, and in- 
spection alone could never afford any clue to their 
meaning. An interpreter or a book, could speedily 
convey to us the meaning of the characters through 
the medium of our language, with which we have 
been familiar from early infancy. But the deaf mute 
has :o language. To enable him, therefore, to learn 
the meaning of our words, he must acquire a lan- 
guage, through which he can get that meaning.— 
Every mute of tolerable capacity makes use of mo- 
tions to indicate assent or denial, approbation or re- 
pugnance, as well as some common objects and famil- 
iar actions. On these motions, limited and imperfect 
as they are, we graft by degrees a system of signs, 
which enables us finally to communicate considerable 
knowledge on many subjects, and to develop and call 


into exercise, the facullics of the mind. These signs 


convey thought, and have no resemblance to words, 
but they enable us to define words, explain their re- 
lations to other words, give their arrangement in sen- 
tences, and the different meanings wh.ch are attach- 





ed to them. 


This language of signs can only be ac- 
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quired trom the living teacher. Incomprehensible 
as it may seem toa speaking person, unacquainted 
with the subject, that thought, however abstruse or 
refined, may be conveyed by varied motions of the 
arms, it is nevertheless true, and a system of these 
motions is the grand means of instructing the deaf 
and dumb. 

This being premised, a class of ten to twenty mutes, 
is furnished with large slates on which to write with 
chalk, crayon or pencil. The instructor presents an 
object or a picture of one, or makes a sign for it.— 
He then teaches them to write the name, presenting 
each letter by the manual alphabet. When they can 
all write it, it is erased and rewritten a number of 
times, till it is impressed upon the memory. Some 
information may also be communicated respecting 
the object. 

Questions may be asked to induce the pupil to 
think. In this way a number of nouns are taught, so 
that when a concise sign is made for one of them, it 
will be readily written. In the same way words ex- 
pressive of the qualities and properties of bodies may 
be taught. When such words are presented with 
appropriate nouns, the pupils write them in connec- 
tion. They are then required to give examples of 
similar combinations from their own resources.— 
This is the first attempt at composition. 


Another step will be to make signs for actions, and 
teaching their names. Then the use of these words 
. in combination with the words already familiar, as 
‘*a boy sees a horse’—*2 boy sees a strong horse.” 
Again, some of the words expressive of the relations 
of objects, may be taught, as “a lady sits on a chair” 
—‘‘a bird flies intoacage.” Other words and other 
ideas are presented to them. They endeavor to ex- 
press the ideas in writing, using the words and forms 
of arrangement which had been taught. These sen- 
tences are corrected, and the pupils are required to 
give examples of their own. These original efforts 
are also corrected. The connections of language, 
the abstract terms, the phrases and the idioms are 
successively tiught. Series of sentences, anecdotes, 
narratives, &c., are written off and explained by 
signs. ‘These are copied by the pupils and studied 
as evening lessons, and in school are written from 
memory, or recited by signs. There are other even- 
ing exercises, such as writing a number of origiaal 
sentences on single words—composition on particu- 
lar subjects—letters, &c. From time to time the el- 
ementary principles of arithmetic and geography are 
taught. Indeed, our illustrations of words and princi- 
ples are drawn from the sciences and the whole 
range of human knowledge, so that in the course of 
their education a great amount of knowledge is com- 
municated to them. The subjects of arithmetic, ge- 
ography, grammar, history, &c., cannot be taught 
systematically till the latter part of their course, 
when they are supposed to have acquired considera- 
ble command of written language. 

Moral aad religious subjects have also a Jarge share 
of attention, Much useful information is communi- 
cated by lectures, addressed in the language of signs, 
to all when assembled together. 

It will be readily inferred from these statements 
that much will depend upon the capacityjof the pupil, 
his attention and his diligence. There can be noset 


course or limited periods for certain studies, which, 
when completed, make an educated person. 

The longer the mute is under instruction, the 
greater will be his command of language. 





It will also be perceived that much depends upon 
the knowledge, ingenuity and tact of the teachers in 
the use of signs. 

The language of signs is the all important instru- 
ment by which the educator is to reach the mind of 
the mute pupil, in his early and his later efforts. By 
this alone can he lead the pupil to reflect on his own 
mental operations, feelings, motives, emotions and 
passions, and thus learn the thoughts, feelings, &c., 
of others, and to understand and use the language 
employed to express ideas on these subjects. When 
this point is reached the pupil may relinquish, entire- 
ly and forever, if he please, the use of signs. 

A new instrument has been given to him, by which 
he may explore the world of books, and communicate 
with his fellow men to an unlimited extent. From 
this point, self-education may be carried on, and con- 
tinued to the end of life, through written language. 

It should be remarked, however, that a large num- 
ber of mutes do not reach this point, from want of 
capacity ; yet the acquisitions even of such, are prob- 
ably as valuable, in proportion, as those made by the 
more gifted. The proboscis of the fly, isdoubtless as 
important to the little insect, as the trunk of the ele- 
phant is to that sagacious and majestic animal. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

By a rule of the Institution, deaf and dumb chil- 
dren are not received under ten years of age. 

The annual charge is one hundred and sixty dol- 
lars. For which sum every thing necessary is pro- 
vided, including the usual clothing of the Institution, 
boarding, lodging, washing, tuition, stationery, and 
medical attendance ; or one hundred and thirty dol- 
lars per annum, in case the clothing is furnished by 
the parents or friends of the pupil. 

No deduction is made for vacation. 

It is very desirable that the deaf and dumb should 
be taught to form letters with a pen or pencil, and if 
possible, to write the names of common objects, be- 
fore they are sent to the Institution. 

This can be done without much difficulty, and wil! 
save much valuable time. 

The most advantageous time for the admission of 
pupils, is the first of October in each year, and punc- 
tuality in this particular is important, as new classes 
are formed at this period. 

Pupils, will, however, be received at other t mes 
of the year, if circumstances prevent their being pla- 
ced in the Institution by the first of October. 

Paymeuts are expected to be made in advance 
every six months. 

Applicants for the bounty of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, must be between the ages of ten and 
twenty years; and before they can be aiinitted, sat- 
isfactory evidence must be furnished from respectable 
persons of their neighborhood, of the pecuniary ina- 


bility of the parents, and of the good natura] intellect | 


of the child ; and its freedom from any constitutional 
malady that might incapacitate it for instruction. 

On application to the Principal of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, Philadelphia, by letter or otherwise, 
a paper with printed questions and blank spaces for 
answers, will be forwarded. After the paper has 
been filled out, it must be returned to the Institution. 

The applicant will soon be informed of the resu!t 
of the application. 

The number of pupils on the State Fund is limit- 
ed ; new pupils can only be admitted when vacancies 
occur. The term allowed is six years.—From An- 
nual Report for 1853. 
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Educational Selections. 


THE EDUCATION NEEDED IN AMERICA, 

The education in this country is peculiar. There 
are only two good systems of educational apparatus 
that may be said in our country to have reached a 
mature develcpment, and both of them need now 
careful] attention, and are susceptible of great im- 
provement. These are the Common School Systems 
and Periodical Literature. It may be novel to con- 
sider the Jatter as educational apparatus, but it is by 
far the most influential in the country ; and any sys- 
tem or plan devised to diffuse information and elevate 
the mental and moral character of the nation, that 
overlooks this, is radics lly defective and unphilosoph- 
ical, 

The Common School and the newspaper are two 
great glories of America. For neither of them, in 
their present form and efficiency, are we indebted to 
foreign influence. They may be properly considered 
as indigenous to our own soil, We are not indebted 
to Prussia, nor to any other nation, for our Common 
Schools. The Dutch settlers of New York may pos- 
sibly have known that some kind of Public Schools 
existed in Prussia when they entered the wilderness 
on the banks of the Hudson, though we doubt it, yet 
they early established Common Schools. The Pilgrim 
Fathers of N. England certainly were not influenced 
by: any such facts, but as an original idea with 
themselves, planted the school-house and the church. 
even before they sowed any seed in the ground for 
the sustenance of the body. From that day to this, 
common schools have been an integral part of Amer- 
ican institutions. Like town meetings, they were an 
original American invention, growing out of neces- 
sities of the people and their peculiar views upon the 
rights of man. In Massachusetts, which may be 
considered the birth-place of the institution, one mill- 
ion of dollars, or nearly five dollars for each scholar, 
is expended annually, and it may be safely said that 
means are offered to the children of this State to 
learn as much as they are capable of acquiring from 
books and instructors. No other State quite equals 
the leader, but many others are pressing on with 
commendable rivalry. Indeed we may safely predict, 
that the time is not far distant, when many States 
in the Union, and especially the Western States, 
will have made a more abundant provision for the ed- 
ucation of the young than is aow made by Massachu- 
setts. 


If we turn our attention to the other great educa- 
tional apparatus, we shall see much to excite our 
gratitude, and not a little to awaken our fears. The 
amount of reading furnished to our community and 
devoured, is truly immense and unparalleled, either 
in history or in other nations. That much of it is 
shallow and worthless, and not a little of it false and 
pernicious, all must acknowledge ; still that it is the 
vehicle ofan immeasurable amount of history,science, 
philosophy, criticism and poetry, it would be absurd 
todeny. Every new discovery and invention is her- 
alded in the public prints Scientific and philosoph- 
ical disquisitions, from the feeblest efforts of the tyro 
to the most profound treatises of the masters, are 
spread upon the all-embracing pages. Lectures that 
have cost months of study to minds disciplined by 
long years of training are re-written from the lips of 
the speakers and scattered by thousands among the 
people. ‘The newspaperand the journal are the great 
university lectures to four-fifths of our people. And 








let not their power be despised. 
substance of volumes for a few cents. The days of 
folios are past. Knowledge has escaped from its an- 
tiquated cells and bonds, and presents its che rful 
countenance in every door and by every fireside.— 
Many aman by a judicious use of these modern 
means, though he has never studied within the walls 
of acollege, or even academy, has obtained the high- 
est rank among men of thought and action. 

This it is that keeps our youth, after they have 
left common schools, from sinking into imbecility.— 
We are told by travellers that many of the Prussian 
peasantry who were compelled to attend school in 
childhood exhibited but little benefit from it. ‘Their 
accomplishments dwindle to a mere ability to cast 
simple accounts and write their names. They need 
the newspaper and the journal to sharpen their intel- 
lect. These we have. And we have no hesitation 
in saying, that he is a contemptible specimen of an 
American that does not read regularly one or more 
periodicals of his own. 

Now so far from overlooking or undervaluing the 
power of our ephemera! literature, we believe that it 
is with special reference to it, that all our schools, 
from the lowest to the highest, should be regulated. 
We believe that all our systems of school education 
should be modified by a recognition of the fact, that 
the people will have all the opportunities and be ex- 
posed to all the influences presented by the public 
press, 

To make the most of these opportunities, and guard 
against the effect of constant sophisms and mistate- 
ments—for both good and evil must be met—a very 
thorough and rigid training is needed in schools.— 
The universal elements of truth, underlying all 
knowledge, ought to be printed on the memory. Prac- 
tical logic, the power of detecting false reasoning, 
ought to be imparted. Fundamental facts should be 
thoroughly understood, and the child should be so 
trained as to be able to step out of the school-room 
into the great university of common life, where with- 
out a master, he must choose his own course and se- 
lect his own belief, amid the discordant voices of 
more teachers than ever beset the youthful aspirant 
for knowledge in Greece or Rome. 

In a good diamond, the central particle is as per- 
fect a gem as the whole structure. It is by a regu- 
lar accretion that the symmetry from within outwards 
is preserved, In childhood the nucleusof knowledge 
must be acquired ; the foundations of a sublime men- 
tal structure must be laid. 

From this we see the utter absurdity of much mod- 
ern school instruction. Science made easy, philos- 
aphy diluted to infantile capacity, treatises on As- 
tronomy to follow primer instruction, and perhaps 
next—“ the Integral Calculus made easy, printed in 
large capitals, designed for Infunt Schools, and illus- 
trated with wood cuts,”—all show the utter misap- 
prehension of the true wants of a child. What the 
child needs is not a miscellaneous jumbling of dis- 
jointed facts, gathered from earth, sea and heaven, 
but thorough and systematic training in those ele- 
ments of thought which he is capable of comprehend- 
ing. 

Fwheps no more fludicrous exhibition of the error 
of which we are speaking can be found, than in some 
fashionable female schools where the territory of sci- 
ence explored by a miss of fourteen, in one term of 
three months, would appa! a Humboldt with ten years 
leisure before him. Little do the fond parents, or 
perhaps even the incompetent teachers, imagine that 


They convey the 
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a good knowledge of Arithmetic had better precede 
Algebra, and an ability to analyze an English sen- 
tence, an effort to comprehend a polyglot grammar. 
The object of all school instruction, even the col- 
lege, is not so mnch to impart knowledge as to show 
how to obtain it and classify it and use it; knowledge 
will flow in fast enough in our country provided only 
the right habits of study and thought are acquired. 
Michigan Journal of Education. | E. O. H. 





COMMON SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

There is no subject of greater interest to the na- 
tion than the one of common schoos. The facts 
which exist in reference to them should be frequent- 
ly made public. We judge that we cannot serve our 
readers better than to give them a column or so in 
relation tothem. We are indebted to the Buffalo 
Christian Advocate for the compilation which fol- 
lows. One of the problems to be wrought out by the 
p2ople of the United States—the chief one—is the 
ability of the masses for self-government. The 
general diffusion of virtue and knowledge is neces- 
sary to this, Common schools are the fulcrum and 
prop of the latter. The principle that is to lead out 
the common school system to perfection is, that it is 
the duty of the State to see that every child born or 
raised in its limits receives all the advantages of an 
education, such as these schools can impart i. e.: 
that it pays for and demands that every child re- 
ceives at least a common school education. 

Maine taxes her banks to the amount of twenty 
thousand dollars a year, for the support of common 
schools. The income of a fund derived from the sale 
of public lands is seven thousand more, and every 
township is obliged by law to raise annually a sum 
for the support of schools equal to forty cents for 
each inhabitant. Every county in Maine has aschoo! 
commissioner, at a salary of two hundred dollars, who 
must spend at least fifty days in the year in examin- 
ing the schools of the county. 

New Hampshire spent, during 1853, the sum of 
$205,402 upon her common schools, of which she has 
2,310. The male teachers are paid an average of 
$15 68 a month, and their board; the female teach- 
ers only $9 96—Iless than half! New Hampshire 
has taken measures to found a manual-labor school 
on the shores of Long Pond, for the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents, 

Vermont maintains 2,594 common schools at an 
annual cost of $217,402; pays her male teachers 
$13 55 a month, and her female teachers $5 54, ex- 
clusive of board. The schools are open on an aver- 
age 24 weeks in the year; and they contain thirty- 
nine pupils each, whose education costs the State 
$2 25 each per annum. 

Massachusetts expends very nearly the exact sum 
of a million dollars a year in the support of her 4,056 
public schools; besides the half million that is paid 
to private schools and colieges, of which there are 
about eight hundred and twenty. The male teach- 
ers are paid on an average $37 25 per month; the 
female teachers, $15 36; and the schoo)s are open 
seven and a half months in the year. The school 
libraries contain, altogether, 91,539 volumes; and 
appiratus to the amount of $23,525, has been distri- 
buted. The State supports three Normal schools 
and one Reform school. In the latter the boys work 
eix hours a day and study four. 

Rhode Island boasts 335 schools, which are main- 
taimed at an annual cosi of $115,160. In this State 





the militia commutation tax is applied to the support 
of the schools. 


Connecticut boasts 1,642 public schools, a Norma] 
school, a Reform school], and 403 private schools.— 
The school fund alone yields a revenue of $143,693. 
Male teachers are paid, on an average, $18 50 a 
menth; females $8 20. Of the teachers employed 
last year, 320 had ten years’ experience ; 430, five 
years’; 500, three years; 570, less than one year; 
and 45 schools were broken up through the incom- 
petency of the teachers. Summer schools were kept 
in all the districts except 112. 

New York expended, in the year 1852, the sum 
of $2,249,814 upon her public schools, whose num- 
ber is 11,587. There are also 1,482 private schools 
in this State. The number of children taught dur- 
ing the year was 862,507, of whom 4,416 were col- 
ored. ‘There are thirty public schools composed ex- 
clusively of colored children, and several schools for 
the Indian children in the reservations. The num- 
ber of volumes in the district libraries is a little over 
a million anda half. The schools are kept open an 
average of seven and a half months; but there were 
more then 200,000 children who attended school less 
than wo monthts in the year 1852. New York haga 
Norma! school, a Higk school, and, we believe, three 
Reform schools, or houses of refuge. Inthe Normal 
school, there are usually from ten to fifteen Indian 
youths, preparing to become teachers of their own 
people. 

New Jersey has 1,500 common schools, supported 
by an annual expendituae of $272.737. The whole 
number of children under instruction is 94,605, of 
whom 1,953 are colored. New Jersey has an in- 
vested school fund of very nearly $400,000. 


Pennsy!vania maintains 9,699 public schools at a 
cost of little more than a million dollars a year.— 
The average rate of compensation for male teachers 
is $18 75 per month; for females, $14 46; but the 
schools are kept open on an average, only five months 
in the year. In Philadelphia there are a Normal 
and a High school. The public schools of Philadel- 
phia cost $7 15 a year for each pupil. 

Delaware has 236 common schools, and expends 
$40,469 a year in their support 

Maryland has a school fund of $160,000, particu- 
lars respecting the expenditure of which we do not 
possess. 


Virginia, so far as we know, has nosystem of pub- 
lic schools; nor, we believe, have North Carolina, 
Florida, Alablama, Arkansas and Texas. 

South Carolina supports 1,023 common schools» 
attended by 9,022 pupils, at an annual cost of $40.- 
580. Governor Means, in his message in 1852, says: 
‘There seems to be a general belief that it—the 
free school system—works badly, except in large 
cities. Conducted as they are in the country, I do 
not hesitate to pronounce it an almost useless expen- 
diture of the public funds; yet I am far from being 
willing to recommend a discontinuance of the ap- 
_Topriation. Iam sure the system could be so al- 
tered and improved as to work well with us.” He 
recommends the appointment of a suitable and com- 
petent person to travel over the State to witness its 
operations, and suggest improvements. 

Georgia has a school fund of $236,056, the interest 
of which is divided among the counties according to 
the population, 


Mississippi has no uniform school system. Each 
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township has a school fund arising from the lease of 
lands granted by Congress for common school purpo- 
ses—every sixteenth section in each township having 
been so granted. The lands are leased for ninety- 
nine years. ‘The money thence arising is loaned an- 
nually, at not less than eight, nor more than ten per 
cent. per annum interest, This interest is the 
amount applied to tuition, etc., annually from a town- 
ship fund. There is also a county fund, arising from 
fines, forfeitures, licenses, etc., which is distributed 
in those townships that are destitute, or have but a 
smal! school fund. 

Louisiana imposes a tax for school purposes of one 
mill on a dollar, and a pol] tax of one dollar on each 
white inhabitant. There is alsoa schoo) fund of 
$125,025. The State supports 704 schools, and ex- 
pends $25,000 a year upon them. Yet there are 
more than 20,000 white children in the State who do 
not attend school at all. 

Tennessee has a school fund of nearly a million and 
a half of dollars. 

Kentucky has a fund nearly as large as that of 
Tennessee, and expends $111,000 a year for school 
purposes; but out of the 215,135 children in the 
State, only 69,525 attend school. 

Ohio spends somewhat more than $300,000 a year 
in maintaining her 9,916 schools. In one year— 
1852—Ohio built 171 school houses. The State is 
in earnest on the subject of education. 

Indiana holds property, in trust, for the education 
of her children, which is valued at five millions of 
dollars. The income of this property, which con- 
sists chiefly of land, is to be devoted exclusively and 
forever to the support of free schools. 

Tilinois has a school fund of nearly a million of 
dollars, which the State borrowed some years ago, 
at interest of six percent. The State can boast of 
3,000 school houses, and seventy-six school libraries. 
Male teachers receive an average of $16 64 a month, 
females $10 32, and the schools are kept open six 
months and 23 days in a year. 

Missouri has a school fund of half a million; and, 
in addition to this, the Legislature has appropriated 
one-fourth of the revenue of the State for the sup- 
port of the free schools, which swells the anount to 
be annually distributed, $140,000. 

Iowa has made a spirited beginning in behalf of 
public education. The constitution provides that a 
superintendent of public instruction shall be chosen 
by the people for three years, and that all lands 
granted by Congress to this State, and all escheated 
estates, shal! constitute a perpetual fund, the interest 
of which shall be applied to the support of common 
schools ; and all monies received for exemption from 
military duty, and for fines imposed by the courts, 
shall be appropriated to support such schools, or for 
the establishment of school libraries. 


Wisconsin has a school fund of $816,220, and ex- 
pends already more than $120,000 a year for educa- 
tional purposes. There are only two thousand 
schools in operation, which are provided with libra- 
ries, to the extent of 11,000 volumes. Thereare 66 
school houses of brick, 74 of stone, 778 of logs, and 
812 are framed, and all are valued at $261,986 32. 
The highest valuation of any school house is $5,- 
550, and the lowest one hundered and fifty dollars. 

California has made splendid provision for the fu- 
ture. The constitution provides for the election of 
a superintendent of public instruction, to hold his of- 
fice for three years. By the same instrument, the 





proceeds of the public lands granted to the State 
for schools, the 500,000 acres granted to new States 
under the act of Congress, estates of persons dying 
without heirs, shall be a fund, the interest of which, 
and the rents of unsold lands, are to be inviolably 
appropriated to the support of common schools. The 
Legislature has established a board of education for 
the State, consisting of the Governor, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the Surveyor 
General. Each town elects three persons as com- 
missioners of schools for the town, and a constable 
as a common school marshal, Provision is also made 
for county superintendents. The Legislature has de- 
voted one-twentieth part of the tax upon real and 
personal] property to the support of common schools. 
The public school system is already in operation, and 
more than 4,000 children are reported to be under 
instruction. 

For the free instruction of the people, therefore, 
there are in the whole United States, in round num- 
ber, 60,000 schools, which are supported at an annu- 
al expense of something less than six millions of dol- 
lars, of which sum more than half is expenced by the 
two States ot New York and Massachusetts. In this 
survey of the common school facts of the different 
States, we find little cause for boasting, though much 
for hope. For, though nearly every State in the 
Union has recognised its duty to see that no child 
within its borders grows up in ignorance, yet only a 
few of the States have taken up the subject of uni- 
versal education with anything like the earnestness 
which its importance demands. Teachers generally 
are ill paid, and hence, ill qualified ; and itis a start- 
ling fact that the people of the United States pay 
quite half as much every year for the support of dogs 
as they do for the education of their children. A 
wel] informed man is stilla rarity, and multitudes of 
the people “spell character with a k,”’ and are ready 
to affirm, that “‘oats is cheaper than they was last 
year.” 

[Though the above is not supposed to be accurate 
in all respects—certainly not doing full justice to 
Pennsylvania and Ohio,—~it is presented as contain- 
ing much valuable information. Ep. ] 





HOW CAN THE DICTIONARY BE USED IN A 
SCHOOL TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE. 

It is acknowledged by all to be very desirable that 
every scholar shoud be furnished with the best Eng- 
lish Dictionary. Noone doubts that it is well that 
the Jarger Dictionary of Webster should lie upon the 
teacher’s table, and that some one of the smaller 
Dictionaries should be in the hands of every scholar. 

But how sha:] they be used? How can they be 
used to result in the greatest adventage? Is it 
enough that the large book should repose in the sol- 
itary dignity of an oracle, ready to answer any ques- 
tion that is forced upon its notice, about the spelling, 
pronunciation, derivation and meanings of the hard 
words which come up in the school-recitations? Is 
it enough thatthe pupil should be taught to resort to 
the dictionary by his side, whenever, in his private 
studies, he is at loss in respect*to any of the points 
which we have named? These objects are very 
good indeed. They are quite sufficient to reward 
all the pains which are taken to provide our scliools 
with works of this kind. 

Is this enough? Can nothing more be attempted 
Does the teacher dis- 


with the hope of success! 
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charge all his duty when he makes an occasional ref- 
erence of this kind to the standard before him, or 
when he exhorts his scholars to do the same? We 
think not. More than this can be done in the way 
of systematic efforts to train the scholars to the con- 
stant use of these books of reference. Many teach- 
ers attempt this. They require of their classes in 
spelling to give the definition of a few words in ey- 
ery lesson. Some require very young children, as 
roon as they are old enough to write, to write out 
definitions by heart. This is generelly a severe and 
unpleasant task. The young scholar finds the defi- 
nition to be nearly if not quite as unintelligible as 
the word itself, and both are too often words, and 
hard words too, “‘dictionary-words,” as they are some- 
times expressively termed. 


It requires a mature mind to take very much in- 
terest in a dictionary, or to resort to it of its own ac- 
cord. Special and well directed efforts are needed 
in order to make the study of it pleasant and profit- 
able. 

Such efforts, we are persuaded, may be made, and 
it is with the hope of leading to such efforts that the 
following suggestions are offered. 


The great end of studying a dictionary is to train 
the pupil to the study of words. The teacher should 
aim, with all his patience and skill, to make his 
scholars attend to the words which they use—to un- 
derstand them in all their force and beauty, as ex- 
pressive of thought and feeling. It is not enough to 
spell and pronounce them correctly, to apply them to 
the right objects, to use them in right connection, 
and toavoid grammatical blunders. This knowledge 
is desirable in its place; it is even necessary, but it 
is not all that is to be aimed at. It is only prepar- 
atory to that which is of greater consequence. Words 
are living things only when they are part of the sen- 
tence. They cannot be fully understood except as 
seen in their connection, When they are separated 
from one another they are no more alive than a bone 
or a blood-vesse] is alive when it is cut off from the 
body of which it was a part; no more alive than a 
leaf or a flower or a twig is alive when it is separa- 
ted from the tree and scattered upon the earth. 


The dictionary must be used in the study not of 
dead but living words. ‘The dictionary must teach 
the scholar how to use words as they occur in sen- 
tences. To show what can be done in this way we 
suggest the following exercise as a daily lesson :— 
Let a word or two be selected as the lesson for the 
day. Let the scholars be directed to prepare to give 
as many sentences as there are definitions of the 
word, in each of which, one of the words given as 
the definition shall be prominent. Let this be done 
sometimes with preparation and sometimes without 
preparation. In this way the attention of the class 
will be directed to the shades of meaning that distin- 
gu'sh the words which are ordinarily considered sy- 
nonymous. He will see that a difference in the 
connection makes all the difference conceivable with 
respect to the use ofa word. The greater propriety 
and beauty of the use made of a word by one scholar 
over that made by another, will suggest lessons con- 
cerning the force and beauty of language in general, 
and make the exercise teach composition and style. 
When the lesson is done and all the suggestions and 
inquiries about the various senses of the word are 
finished, then the teacher should open the large dic- 
tionary and read, at length, the extended definitions 





and the full illustrations which it contains. In view 
of all the light suggested by looking at the word in 
actual use, as a part of a sentence, and as a part of 
very many sentences, all these definitions will be 
clear and intelligible, and the word or words which 
have been studied for the day will be ever after full 
of interest to the pupils. 


Nor is this all. A few such lessons as this will 
teach the pupil how to use the dictionary. A word 
separate from its connection, or rows of words looked 
out in a dictionary, from the columns of a spelling 
book. can never excite such an interest. Nor is it 
enough to take words in our school or private reed- 
ing, in sentences made by others, and search out 
their meaning. The pupil must construct the sen- 
tences for himself, he must create his own powers, 
he must apply the word in order fully to appreciate 
it. Then will it be a living thing. It will bea liv- 
ing sprout with a living root, planted in the moist 
earth; not a dry twig stuck in the dry sand heap, to 
stand for a moment and be soon plucked away. 


This is not all. Every word hasa history of its 
own, and that history the pupil should learn to trace. 
It was first used in a simple meaning, probably it 
was a picture word, representing some familiar ob- 
ject or action in nature. The words right, wrong, 
apprehend, comprehend, imagine, resolve, and thou- 
sands like them,were first applied to something seen 
with the eye and handled with the hand, and by chan- 
ges easily but gradually made, have come to signify 
the remote and abstract things or acts for which they 
are so freely used. 


The dictionary gives these meanings somewhat in 
their order. It traces them from their humble origin 
and application up to their higher uses, It illustrates 
the successive steps by which they are applied. The 
teacher may know something of this history of single 
words. If his attention has not been directed toit he 
may obtain much Jight on the subject from Trench on 
the Study of Words. From that book he may learn what 
treasures of knowledge are hid in his dictionary, and 
that these treasures only need to be mined for the 
good of his scholars, with a little patience and skill. 
There is no exercise more profitable to advanced 
classes than the lessons in the changes of meanings 
which words have undergone. They will learn that 
the history of a single word is a history of the 
thoughts and feelings of multitudes of men who have 
used it, and that changes are al] the while going on 
in the words which are in actual] use at the present 
time. The adroit and practical teacher can show 
how new words are continually coming into being, 
such words as loafer, fillibuster, free-soiler, bloomer- 
hat, propeller, young America, old fogy,and what is 
their origin. 


If scholars reflect on the words which they use 
they must learn to think. These living messengers 
of thought are flying from mouth to mouth every in- 
stant that we live. They drop from thousands of 
pens, in glistening pearls that are woven into brace- 
letsof beauty. They attract or repel. They win or 
offend us. They are used by the intelligent and 


clear-headed thinker to influence thousands of his 

fellows to good thoughts and useful deeds, Happy 

is the teacher and happy the pupil who are led to 

the thoughtful study and the intelligent use of the 

words of his native English tongue.—Prof, Porter. 
[From the School Visitor. 
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MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The scholars in our public schools, or some friends 
in their name, have addressed the following * peti- 
tion’? to the board of directors of the public schools. 
Let them be heard, say we. Give them music by 
all means: 

Your petitioners humbly solicit a rule, 

That music shal] also be taught them in school. 
They do not expect that, twenty years hence, 

[t will help them to get many dollars and cents; 
But they feel that at present it would do them much 


g 
By helping the mind to expand as it should ; 
By refining the feelings, and lifting the soul 
To a sphere that will render the task of control 
More easy to those who assume the high station 
Of teaching the youth of this free, happy nation. 


At best, you must know that their studies are dry— 

For their own native freedom their bosoms oft sigh ; 

Their limbs become cramped for the want of full play, 

And they long for the close of the dull, tedious day ; 

Their minds become wearied with lessons tho’ brief, 

And mischief or dullness must give them relief. 

But music, we think, with its pure, soothing charm, 

The dull would arouse, the mischievous disarm ; 

And help them to add to their knowledge in store, 

And subtract many evils endured heretofore, 

To multiply joys, to divide many sorrows, 

And right many wrongs that humanity borrows. 

Then grant their petition, and when they can vote, 

They’! give you the first for some station of note; 

Thus giving your honorable body to fame, 

And holding in grateful remembrance your name. 

Von Heeringen’s plan is so simple, they say, 

That pupils soon learn both to sing and to play, 

And may be musicians some subsequent day; 

And your humble petitioners ever will pray. 
Montgomery Ledger. 

LEARNING TO SPELL. 

Bad spelling is discreditable. Every young man 
should be master of his native tongue. He that will 
not learn to spell the language that is on his tongue 
and before his eyes every hour, shows no great apti- 
tude for the duties of an intelligent, observing man. 
Bad spelling therefore is a discreditable indication. 
It indicates a blundering man—a man that cannot see 
with his eyes open. Accordingly we have known 
the application of more than one young man made 
with great display of penmanship and parade of refer- 
ences, rejected for his bad spelling. 

Bad spelling is a very bad indication. He who 
runs may read it. A bright school boy utterly inca 
pable of appreciating your store of science, art and 
literature, can see your bad spelling at a glance, and 
crow over it. Y«u will find it hard to inspire that 
boy with any great respect for your attainments.— 
Bad spelling is therefore a very mortifying and in- 
convenient defect. We have known men, thrown 
into permanent positions, so ashamed of their defi- 
ciency in this respect, that they never ventured to 
send a letter till it had been revised by a friend.— 
This was, to say no more, sufficiently inconvenient. 

We say again, learn to spell, Keep your eyes 
open when you read, and if any word is spelt differ- 
ent from your mode, ascertain which is right. Keep 
your dictionary before you; and in writing, whenev- 
er you have the least misgiving about the spelling o/ 
a word, look it out at once, and remember it. Dc 
not let your laziness get the better of you. 








liscellaneous Selections. 





HINTS TO SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

At a meeting of the Kittanning Literary and Sci- 
entific Institute, held 20th Feb., 1854, the following 
communication from Prof. Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute, was read, and on motion, was 
ordered to be filed among the papers of the Institu- 
tion, and the Recording Secretary was directed to 
furnish a copy thereof for publication in each of the 
newspapers published in Kittanning. 

Attest, R. W. Smirn, Rec. Sec’y. 
SmirHsonran InsTITUTE, 2 
Washington, Jan. 19, 54. § 

Dear Sir: Your favor informing me that a num- 
ber of the citizens of Kitanning, Pa., desire to form 
a society for Scientific purposes, auxiliary to the 
Smithsonian Institute, has just been received, and I 
hasten to dictate the following reply. 

It isa part of the design of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution to cooperate, as far as possible, with all In- 
stitutions in this county for the promotion and diffu- 
sion of knowledge. There is no more effectual 
means for the mental improvement of adults than 
literary and scientific societies, which may also be 
rendered of essential service in promoting special 
objects of inquiry. 

The Constitution and By-Laws of such a society 
ought to be as simple as possible, and very little time 
should be wasted in discussions as to its government. 
The bane of many associations is the tendency of 
the members to occupy most of the time of the meet- 
ings, in discussing points of order, to the exclusion 
of the proper objects of attention. If the object of 
the society be, as I suppose it is, two fold, first, to 
improve the members, and second, to promote sci- 
ence, I would make the following suggestions: 

Ist. Meetings should be held once @ week during 
a portion of the year, and care should be taken to 
provide a few communications to be read and dis- 
cussed. For this purpose, different individuals 
should be requested to prepare themselves to explain 
certain phenomena; for example, one of the associa- 
tion may be required on a given evening to explain 
the phenomena of dew, and after he has given the 
explanation, it may become the subject of genera] 
discussion, a limited time being allowed for this pur- 
pose, say fifteen minutes. After this the explana- 
tion of another class of phenomena, which has been 
previously requested, should be given, and discussed; 
several questions being in this way disposed of at 
each meeting, and care should be taken to call out 
the talent and learning of as many separate individ- 
uals as possible. Not too much discussion ought to 
be allowed, for this I think adverse, particularly in 
our country,totrue improvement. There is too great 
a tendency among us to mere sophistical discus- 
sion rather than to an earnest search for truth. The 
persons who make the communications should be 
impressed with the necessity of carefully preparing 
themselves by a reference to standard authors on the 
subject as well as by original reflection. By pursu- 
ing this course for a sufficient Jength of time, an in- 
terest in the society will be awakened and sustained, 
and the mental character of the members improved. 

To promote the second object, namely, the ad- 
vancement of science, the members should be 
encouraged to make original observations on the va- 
rious objects and phenomena of nature. 
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Records should be made of the face of the sky, 
the degree of cloudiness, the kind of clouds, the di- 
rection of their motion, particularly those of the up- 
per stratum, which are generally found to move in 
this latitude from southwest to northeast, or in an 
easterly direction, while the clouds nearer the sur- 
face may be either stationary, or have a motion in 
another direction. The kind of weather which ac- 
companies a different direction of the upper clouds, 
would be an interesting fact todetermine. The be- 
gining and ending of the violent winds, of winter 
storms, of the rain and snow which accompany 
them, the direction of the wind during the time of 
their contmuance, and before and after, and indeed 
a daily record of these phenomena with the appear- 
ance of first and last frost, would afford an interest- 
ing series. 

All the phases of the thunder storm should be no- 
ted; when it occurs, its continuance,the direetion in 
which it moves, the direction of the wind at its be- 
ginning and ending, and any other phenomena which 
may accompany it. It is important to ascertain the 
extent of country over which storms of this kind 
are prevalent during a given day. The aurora bore- 
alis is also a very interesting phenomenon of which 
every record which may be made is important.— 
In order to arrive at a knowledge of the cause 
of this meteor, it is necessary to ascertain at what 
point it is visible on a given night, over a large dis- 
trict of country ; whether it is visible on any occa- 
sion at a place south of a given locality, and not vis- 
able ata place north of it; or whether the same 
aurora is ever seen between to observers—appearing 
at the north to one and at the south to the other.— 
According to the same phenomena, it would seem 
that the aurora consists of beams, perhaps of Elec- 
tricity, parallel to the dipping needle, springing up 
trom or descending to the Earth immediately around 
the observer. But this hypothesis can only be fully 
established by additional information. Some facts 
also lead us to believe that there may be a connec- 
tion between the aurora borealis and shooting stars. 
Luminous bodies of this character should, therefore, 
in all cases, be noted and the direction of their mo- 
tion traced among the stars, with the names of which 
every member of the association ought to make him- 
self familiar. ‘The exact time of appearing and dis- 
appearing, and also the precise track of every lumi- 
nous meteor of large size, should be annually de- 
scribed. Avcollection of facts relative to these bodies 
is now being made under the direction of the British 
association for the advancement of science, and any 
addition to this knowledge from North America 
would be very acceptable. 


The Institution will furnish blanks and instruc- 
tions fur the record of all the meteorological observa- 
tions, which may be made, and a complete set of 
instruments should be procured. 


A Geological map of Pennsylvania is about to be 
published by the State, a copy of which ought to be 
obtained, and the members rendered familiar with 
the general principles of this science, and encour- 
aged to make minute examinations of the surface of 
the district in which they reside. A complete col- 


Jection of the minerals, plants, and animals should 
be formed and described—in short, al] the knowledge 
collected which would serve to develope the peculi- 
arities and resources of the country in the immediate 
vicinity of the Society. 

A series of observations may be made relative to 





the progress of periodical phenomena, such as the 
flowering of plants, appearance of birds and other 
animals, &c., for the record of which this Institution 
will furnish blank forms. 

As a bond of union as well as an important means 
of facilitating the objects of the Association, a libra- 
ry should be collected, and if possible it would be 
well to publish say 250 copies of a brief account of 
the transactions of the Society, a copy to be present- 
ed to each member and to each of the principal lit- 
erary and scientific societies in this country. 

The Association may enlarge its field of labors and 
include the subjects of the local history of the dis- 
trict, as well as dissertations in psychology and the 
fine arts. In order to insure its permanent success 
it must be under the special care of a few master 
spirits, and above all an industrious and efficient Sec- 
retary should be chosen. I have the honor to be, 

Respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
JOSEPH HENRY, Sec’y S. L. 
Hon. A. Drum, House of Rep’s. 





THE DIVISION OF TIME. 


Many ages must have elapsed after the creation 
of the world before any method of computing Time, 
or of dating events, was brought into established use. 
Ata very early period, time was measured by the 
revolutions of the moon, the seasons, and the succes- 
sive returns of labor and rest ; but so late as tbe age 
of Homer a formal calendar seems to have been un- 
known to history, or a register of events. 

The division of days into weeks is the most an- 
cient way of making time, and probably took place 
at the Creation. ‘The next division was that of 
months, which appeared to have been in use before 
the Flood. The months were marked by the revolu- 
tions of the moon, consequently were called lunar 
months. 

The highest natural division of time is into years. 
At first a year consisted of only twelve lunar months. 
It is supposed that this method of reckoning was in 
use as early as the Deluge, and that it continued for 
many ages after. But this was a very imperfect 
mode of computing time, for a lunar year was nearly 
eleven days shorter than a solar year; hence the 
months could not very long correspond with the 
seasons. Even in the space of 17 years the winter 
months would have changed places with those of 
summer. 

The calendar which is now generally adopted in 
the Christian world was instituted by Romulus. His 
year begun on the Ist of March and continued only 
ten months, or about 304 days, hence was very im- 
perfect. Numa gave the year 355 days, added two 
months, and transferred the beginning of the year to 
the Ist of January. But this was still making the 
year too short. 

When Julius Cesar obtained the sovereignty of 
Rome, he found the months had changed from the 
seasons, and in order to bring them forward to their 
places, he formed one long year of 15 months or 445 
days. This has been called the year of confusion.— 
It ended January Ist, forty-five years before Christ. 
From this period the Julian year of 365 days and 
6:hours commenced. The common years contained 
365 days, but once every four years the 6 hours 
amounted to another day, and this was added to the 
28 of February, or the sixth calends of March, which 
was to be reckoned twice, hence this year was styled 
Bissextile, or Leap Year. 
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The Julian year, however, was still imperfect, for 
the earth performs its annual circuit round the sun 
365 days,5 hours 48 minutes, 45} seconds; hence 
the solar year was shorter than the Julian, or civil 
year, by 11 minutes, 144 seconds, which in 230 years 
amounted toa day. 

In the course of time this inconvenience becoming 
too considerable to be unnoticed, Pope Gregory XIII. 
substituted a new calendar, called the Gregorian Ca- 
jendar, or new style. It was published in March, 
A. D. 1582. Ten days had now been gained by the 
old mode of reckoning, and these were struck out of 
the month of October following, by reckoning the 
fifth day of that month the fifteenth. 

And in order to prevent the occurrence of a simi- 
jar variation in time to come, he ordained that one 
day should be added to every fourth year as before, 
and that from the year 1680 every fourth centenial 
year should be reckoned as leap year, and the other 
three centenia] years as common ones. Thus the years 
1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, 2500, etc., are to be reck- 
oned as common ones, and 1600, 2000, 2400, etc., as 
leap years. Even this correction is not absolutely 
exact, yet the error is so small as to hardly vary one 
day in over a thousand years. 

The mode of computing time as established by 
Gregory is called New Style, and that by Julius 
Cesar, Old Style. The New Style was adopted by 
Spain, Portugal and part of Italy on the same day as 
Rome, and in France on the tenth of December fol- 
lowing, which was reckoned the twentieth day. 

But in Great Britain this change was not adopted 
until September, 1752, when 170 years had elapsed 
since the Gregorian alterations, consequently a little 
more than another day had been gained. It was 
therefore enacted by Parliament that eleven days, 
instead of ten, should be stricken out of the month 
of September, 1752. On the second day of that month 
the Old Style ceaged, and the third day was reckon- 
ed the fourteenth. By the same act Great Britain 
changed the beginning of the year from the 25th of 
March to the Ist of January. 

The time for commencing the year has usually 
been determined, among different nations, by the 
date of some memorable event, such as the Deluge, 
the Incarnation of Christ, ete. The Egyptians be- 
gan the year with the autumnal equinox. The Jew- 
ish ecclesiastic year began in the spring, but in civil 
affairs they retained the epoch of the Egyptians.— 
The ancient Swedish year began about the time of 
the winter solstice. The Turks and Arabs com- 
mence their year about the middle of July. 


When Romulus began the year in March, he 
named the four last months according to their posi- 
tion. The names September, October, November, 
December, designated their order; seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth. But Numa changed the beginning 
of the year to the first of January, without altering 
the names of the months; hence they do not corres- 
pond to their order in the calendar. 


Owing to these changes in the mode of reckoning 
time, if we wish to ascertain to what date in Old 
Style would a certain day in New Style correspond, 
or what date in New Style any day of Old Style 
— represent, we must observe the following 
rules: 

If the event happened before the first of March, 
1700, add ten days to the Old Style and you have it 
corrected for the New; if it happened between the 
last day of February, 1700, and the 1st of March, 








1800, add eleven days, if between the same dates in 
1800 and 1900, add twelve days; and if between 
1900 and 2100, add thirteen days. If you wish to 
ascertain the Old style from the New, subtract from 
the New instead of adding to the Old. 





FACTS ABOUT FRIDAY. 

From time immemorial, Friday has been frowned 
upon asa day of ill omen. And thougk this preju- 
dice is less prevalent now than it has been of yore, 
when superstition had general sway, yet there are 
many even in this matter of fact age of ours, who 
would hesitate on a day so inauspicious, to begin an 
undertaking of momentous import. And now many 
brave mariners, whose hearts unquailed cou'd meet 
the wildest fury of their ocean home, would blanch 
to even bend their sails on Friday. But to show with 
how much reason this feeling is indulged, Jet us ex- 
amine the folloving important facts in connection 
with our own settlement and greatnesss as a nation, 
and we will see, how great cause we Americans 
have to dread the fata! day. 

On Friday, August 31, 1492, Christopher Colum- 
bus sailed on his great voyage of discovery. 

On Friday, Oct., 12th, 1492, he first discovered 
land. 

On Friday, Jan. 4th, 1493, he sailed on his return 
to Spain, which if he had not reached in safety, the 
happy result would never have been known, which 
led to the settlement of this vast continent. 

On Friday, March 15th, 1493, he arrived at Palas 
in safety. 

On Friday, Nov. 22d, 1493, he arrived at Hispan- 
iola in his second voyage to America. 

On Friday, June 13th, 1494, he, though unknown 
to himself, discovered the continent of America. 

On Friday, March 5th, 1496, Henry VII of Eng- 
land, gave to John Cabot his commission, which led 
to the discovery of North America. This is the first 
American State paper in England. 

On Friday, Sept. 7th, 1565, Melendez founded St. 
Augustine, the oldest settlement in the U. S. by more 
than 40 years. 

On Friday, Nov. 10th, 1620, the May Flower, with 
the Pilgrims, made the harbor of Provincetown.— 
And on the same day they signed that August Com- 
pact, the forerunner of our present glorious Constitu- 
tion. 

On Friday, Dec. 22d, 1620, the Pilgrims made 
their final landing at Plymouth Rock. 

On Friday, Feb. 22d, 1732, George Washington, 
the Father of American Freedom was born. 

On Friday, June 16th, Bunker Hill was seized and 
fortified. 

On Friday, Oct. 7th, 1777, the surrender of Sara- 
toga was made which had such power and influence 
in inducing France to declare for our cause. 

On Friday, Sept. 22d, 1780, the treason of Arnold 
was laid bare, which saved us from destruction. 

On Friday, Oct. 19th, 1781, the surrender at York 
town, the crowning glory of the American arms oc- 
curred. 

On Friday, July 7th, 1796, the motion in Congress 
was made by John Adams, seconded by Richard 
Henry Lee, that the United Colnaies were and of 
right ought to be free and independent. 

Thus, by numerous examples we see that how- 
ever it may be with the other nations, Americans 
need never dread to begin on Friday any undertak- 
ing,however momentous it may be.— Norfolk Beacon 
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THE DEAD SEA AND THE CITIES OF THE 
PLAIN. 


In the Old Testament scriptures there is an ac- 
count of the utter overthrow and destruction of cer- 
tain cities, the inhabitants of which aroused the Di- 
vine vengeance. It jas always been a favorite the- 
ory with many moderns, that the Dead Sea covered 
the site of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
unless we err in our recollections, Lieut. Lynch gave 
that opinion an emphatic endorsation. Indeed, our 
gallant officer had no doubt that he found Mrs. Lot, 
who, we are told, was transformed into a pillar of 
salt for looking back as she ran. 

A book has just been published in England, and 
We presume will soon appear in this country, which 
will give the quietus to the popular ideas on this 
subject. It seems that Monsieur de Sauley, a mem- 
ber of the French Institute, could not coincide in 
opinion with the popular notions of the overthrow of 
the cities of the plain; regarding them as unauthor- 
ized by the scriptura! history of the event. His de- 
sire to vindicate the correctness of his views induced 
him to visit the Holy Land. Accordingly, he left 
for the scene of his labors in 1850, being accompanied 
by his son, the Abbe de St. Michen, and several intel- 
ligent friends. In that and the following year, he 
pursued his archeological explorations with the hap- 
piest results. ‘ 

He was abundantly supplied with means, and hav- 
ing secured a strong body-guard of infantry and cav- 
alry, he was enabled to proceed with his mission 
without danger from the nomadic tribes of Arabs.— 
He directed his attention, first, to a careful examina- 
tion of the Dead Sea. Beneath the stinking waters 
of this remarkable sea, popular tradition had located 
Sodom and Gomorrah; but he was soon convinced 
that, like the apples which were once believed to 
grow upon its borders, the popular idea had no foun- 
dation in fact. 

But he found the cities of the plain, and rode 
among theirruins. His eyes looked upon their wide- 
ly extended remains bearing even now the marks of 
that terrible visitation—*“ fire from Heaven ”—which 
consumed and destroyed them. Upon the shore and 
in the vallies where they originally stood, this French 
savant discovered their blackened ruins. 

It is surprising that they have not been sooner dis- 
covered. The Holy Land has been a point of inter- 
est with all travellers and explorers in all times.— 
From the crusades until the present hour, men have 
flocked thither and trodden the land more full of su- 
blime memories than any other portion of this bab- 
bling earth. 


But we easily account for the failure to discover 
these relics of the olden times. Men have always 
visited the Dead Sea, and as they looked upon its 
sluggish salt waters, have regarded them as shutting 
up in darkness the cities accursed of Heaven. Hence 
no traveller has sought after the cities of the plain, 
and it has been reserved for the French savant of 
the present day to bring to light this strong confir- 
mation of the Old Testament records. We trust 
that our American booksellers wil] soon give to the 
American public the results of Monsieur de Sauley’s 
researches.—Richmond Enquirer. 





EXPANDING THE CHEST. 
Those in wealthy circumstances, or who pursue sed- 
entary employments within doors, generally use their 
lungs but very little,-—breathe but very little air into 





the chest ; and thus, independently of position, con- 
tract a wretchedly narrow, small chest, and lay the 
foundation for the loss of health and beauty. All this 
can be perfectly obviated by a little attention to the 
manner of breathing. Recollect the lungs are like 
a bladder in their structure, and can be stretched 
open todouble their ordinary size, with perfect safe- 
ty, giving a noble chest, and perfect immunity from 
consumption. The agent, and the only agent requi- 
red, is the common air we breathe, supposing, how- 
ever, that noobstacle exist, externa] to the chest, such 
as lacing, or tying it around with stays, or tight 
dress, or having shoulders lay upon it. On rising 
from the bed in the morning, place yourself in an 
erect posture, your head thrown back, and shoulders 
entirely off the chest ; now inhale or suck in all the 
air you can, so as to fill the chest to the very bottom 
of it, so that no more air can be got in; now hold 
your breath, and throw your arms off behind, holding 
in your breath as long as possible. Repeat these long 
breaths as many times as you please. Done in acold 
room is much better, because the air is much denser, 
and will act much more powerfully in expanding the 
chest. Exercising the chest in this manner, it will 
become very flexible and expansible, and will en- 
large the capacity and size of the lungs. —Common 
School Advocate. 


THE AUTHOR OF “SWEET HOME.” 

As I sit in my garret here, (in Washington,) 
watching the course of great men and the destiny 
of party, I meet often with strange contradictions 
in this eventful life. The most remarkable was that 
of J. Howard Payne, author of * Sweet Home?” I 
knew him personally. He occupied the room under 
me for some time, and his conversation was so capti- 
vating that I often spent whole days in his apart- 
ment. He was an applicant for office at the time— 
Consul at Tunis—from which he had been removed. 
What a sad thing it was to see the old poet subject- 
ed to all the humiliation of office seeking. Of an 
evening we would walk into the streets, looking into 
the lighted parlors as we passed. Once in a while 
we would see some family circle so happy, and form- 
ing so beaatiful a gruup that we would both stop, and 
then pass silently on. On such occasions he would 
give me a history of his wanderings—his trials, and 
all the cares incident to his sensitive nature and pov- 
erty—* How often,” said he once, “I have been in 
the heart of Paris, Berlin and London or some other 
city, and heard personssinging, or playing on the hand 
organ ‘Sweet Home,’ without a shilling to buy the 
next meal, or a place to put my head. Yes I have 
been a wanderer from my boyhood. My country has 
turned me ruthlessly from my office; and in my old 
age I have to submit to humiliation for bread.”— 
Thus he would complain of his hapless lot. His 
only wish was to die in a foreign land, to be buried 
by strangers, and sleep in obscurity. 

I met him cne day looking unusually sad, * Have 
you got your Consulate ?” said I. 

Yes, and leave in a week for Tunis; I shall 
never return.” 

The last expression was not a political faith. Far 
from it. Poor Payne; his wish was realized; he 
died at Tunis. Whether his remains have been 
brought to his country I know not. They should be; 
and if none others would do it, let the homeless 
throughout the world give a penny for a monument 
to Payne. 
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AUTHORSHIP OF THE BIBLE. 

There are in all, sixty-eight books which comprise 
the volumes of Holy Writ, which are attributed to 
more than thirty different authors or writers of the 
whole. Half of the New Testament was composed 
by St. Paul, and the next largest writer is the gentle 
and beloved St. John. With the single exception of 
Paul, neither history nor tradition has testified that 
these powerful thinkers and writers ever enjoyed the 
benefits of education, or that they were ever trained 
to scholarship and reasoning, yet, how ably have they 
written, what eminent characters have been chron- 
icled by them, what great events recorded, both for 
time and eternity. Jeremiah is sorrowful; Isaiah 
sublime ; David poetical ; Daniel sagacious ; Habakuk 
and Hagai terse and denunciatory; but they all 
seem to have exercised their natural gifts under the 
influence of Divine direction and inspiration. Mo- 
ses, with his vast knowledge and proud intelligence 
—the legislator, the reformer, the deliverer, com- 
menced the work; and John, with his depth of feel- 
ing and exquisite tenderness and simplicity, comple- 
ted it. And what do we know of the lives of all 
these, or even of the two last mentioned? Nothing 
that human vanity might exult in. Moses was res- 
cued from the oozy rushes of the Nile ; and John died 
in his old age, a lonely exile on the small island of 
Patmos.—Exc. 





LIFTING GREAT MASSES. 

A correspondent of a weekly paper says :—“ I have 
just finished reading Miss Martineau’s Travels in 
Egypt and Palestine, and observed a remark of the 
authoress twice repeated, to the effect that the art 
of lifting such masses of stone as are found in the 
ruins in Egypt and Baalbec is lost, and that the men 
of these days could not quarry, transport, and raise 
such immense weights. Now. as an engineer, I 
most positively deny this to be the case, and shal] 
briefly endeavor to do away with the imputation on 
the present state of engineering science. The size 
of the stone mentioned at Baalbec was, if I recollect 
right, 68 +- 18 +- 14 feet, which would give a weight 
ot between 1100 and 1200 tons. Now the weight of 
one of the tubes of the Britannia Bridge, at present 
erecting over the Menai Strait, is 1800 tons, or 600 
tons more ; and I can hardly imagine that the stones 
of Baalbec were in a worse position to set than the 
tubes at the Menai Strait.” 





Facts 1n Barer.—Out of every thousand men 
twenty of them die annually. The number of in- 
habitants of a city or a county is renewed every 
thirty years. The number of old men who die in 
cold weather is to the number of those who die in 
warm weather, as seven to four. The men able to 
bear arms form a fourth of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try. The proportion between the deaths of women 
and those of men is 100 to 108. The probable du- 
ration of female lives is sixty ; but after that period 
the calculation is more favorable to them than men. 
One half of those born,die before they attain the age 
of seven. Among 8125 who die, it appears by the 
registers that there is only one person of one hun- 
dred years of age. More old men are found in ele- 
vated situations than in valleys and plains, 


(<> Virtue is little wont to look back after her 





Addresses, Reports, Lc. 

ELDERSRIDGE PRESBY TERIAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. Eprror :—The following sketch of the above 
named institution is submitted, as an item in the mod- 
ern history of education in Western Pennsylvania. 

Eldersridge Presbyterial Academy is situated in 
Indiana county, four miles from the Kiskiminitas, a 
branch of the Allegheny river. It is about 40 miles 
from Pittsburg, 16 from the town of Indiana, and 13 
from Blairsville. The institution has the advantage 
of an entirely rural situation, in an agricultural com- 





munity, on a ridge of farm-land running parallel 
with the river, and which has for many years borne 
the name of one of the early settlers. The school 
was called into existence by the wants of the com- 
munity, and surrounding country. It has been in ope- 
ration about seven years, and owes its origin to the 
personal influence and exertions of the present Prin- 
cipal, Rev. Alexander Donaldson. 

Without at al] anticipating the establishment of 
an institution such as it is at present, Mr. D. had 
been induced to give private'instruction, in the class- 
ics and other branches, to young men who were pre- 
paring to enter college, or otherwise fitting them- 
selves for usefulness. During the winter and spring 
of 1847, the number of applicants for instruction had 
so increased as to render it necessary, either to re- 
linquish the matter entirely, or procure assistance in 
teaching. 

Accordingly Mr. J. M. Barnett, of Blairsville, then 
an undergraduate in Jefferson College, was engaged 
as assistant, and on the 16th of April in that year, 
the academic school was opened in Mr. D’s “ study,” 
with 16 pupils. The whole number admitted during 
the first two sessions was 31. During the 2d year 
(1848) 25 new students were received—3d year, 35 
—4ith year, 41—5th year, 58—6th year, 50—7th 
year, 62, The number of students in attendance 
during the past year has varied from 60 to 75. 

The first school-room erected was a small, yet neat 
and convenient one-story frame, designed to accom- 
modate from 20 to 30 students. ‘This proving too 
small, the present building, a substantial and conve- 
nient two-story brick edifice 50 ft. by 30, was erected 
in 1852, It is situated on a beautiful and conspicu- 
ous eminence, and contains a large study-and-recita- 
tion room capable of accommodating from 60 to 100 
persons, a second, smaller, recitation room, two s0- 
ciety halls, and two smaller rooms designed for libra- 
ry, cabinet of minerals, apparatus, &c. 

Mr. Barnett remained as assistant in the academy 
until October, 1853, with the exception of two inter- 
vals of one year each, the first of which he devoted 
to finishing his collegiate education. In the second 
of these intervals J. M. McElroy, also a graduate of 





shadow, Reputation. 





Jefferson College, engaged as assistant, and continued 
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in connection with the institution until October last. 
The Board of Instruction as at present constituted is 
as follows: Rev. A. Donaldson, Principal; J. C. 
Thom, A. B. and Mr. D. W. Elder, Assistants; and 
Mr. Albert Rhodes, Teacher of Penmanship. 

The design of the institution was from its com- 
mencement two fold; 1. To prepare young men for 
advantageously entering college ; and 2. To provide 
properly qualified teachers for common and other 
schools. In both of these it hashad a large measure 
of success. A large proportion of the studeats are 
engaged in the study of the classics and mathematics. 
Besides a number who have gone into professional 
life without completing a collegiate course, about 20 
are already graduates of various Literary Institu- 
tions, 40 are as yet undergraduates, while of the 
students attending during the past session between 
30 and 40 are preparing to enter gollege. 


In the second of these objects—providing qualified 
teachers—the institution has done and is doing an 
important work. It was designed from the first, to 
impart, in as thorough a manner as possible, the 
knowledge necessary for the teacher. This operated 
beneficially in two respects: 1. ‘The means of quali- 
fying themselves for teaching, were afforded to very 
many who otherwise would not, and could not, have 
made such preparation. And 2. It elevated the stand- 
ard of attainment which the public required in teach- 
ers. The schoolmasters,—the “ old fogies,”” who sway- 
ed the birchen sceptre, taught how to cipher, were 
too well informed to arrange their pupils in classes, 
and followed carefully the way in which they had 
gone, who merely kept school when they could not 
do anything else—these non-professional school keep- 
ers were “run off the track ” to make way for those 
who were more energetic and better educated. More, 
however, seemed to be necessary, in order to send 
forth properly qualified teachers,than merely impart- 
ing to them a knowledge of the branches to be taught- 
A knowledge of the “art of teaching” was seen to 
be of essential importance. Accordingly in May, 
1852, a Teachers’ Class or Teachers’ Association 
was formed, some account of which may be found in 
the first volume of the Journal, p. 104. This Asso- 
ciation was kept up with interest and profit during 
the two summers past, its exercises being engaged 
in weekly or semi-monthly. In this Association ori- 
ginated the movement which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the ** Conemaugh Teachers’ Institute,” one of 
the pioneer Institutes of Pennsylvania, and whose ad- 
vantages have been so widely known and appreciated. 


Of those students of the academy who have com- 
pleted a regular course of Collegiate study, at least 
ten are now, or have been, employed as teachers in 
various academies and high schools. 

Of the three hundred students who have been con. 





nected with the institution, not less than 144 or near- 
ly one-half, have been teachers of common schools; 
about 60 of whom are now known to be teaching. 

As might be inferred from what has been already 
stated, the majority of the students are young men 
grown. It is not designed chiefly for small boys, 
who would need the constant oversight of the teach- 
er both in the school room and at their place of 
boarding. A number of such have, indeed, at differ- 
ent times, been received, and some of them have 
made very gratifying progress in study. Still, it is 
not designed to be a boarding school in the common- 
ly received sense of that term; and little boys who 
must have constant attention and oversight as a con- 
dition on which depends their improvement, parents 
are not encouraged to send. 


At first, students from abroad were under the ne- 
cessity of boarding with private families in the neigh- 
borhood, many walking a mile or further ;—and even 
yet a number board with farmers in the neighbor- 
hood ; although there are now two or three boarding 
houses convenient to the academy. 


In recommending a course of study and imparting 
instruction to students, the principal and his assist- 
ants aim principally at mental discipline. 


They are not forgetful of the value of actual 
knowledge, yet the fact is frequently presented, in- 
sisted upon and prominently held up, that the busi- 
ness of academic education is rather to improve the 
mind and fit it for acquiring knowledge throughout 
life, than to cram it unimproved with scraps of actual 
information. 


All the branches are taught which are necessary 
to entering the junior class in college, together with 
Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Chemistry, if de- 
sired, Astronomy and the French language. A 
limited amount of apparatus belongs to the institu- 
tion, including globes, electrical machine, galvanic 
battery, magic lantern, and also maps and charts or- 
thographical, geographical, physiological and astro- 
nomical. 

The government of the Academy is peculiarly 
mild, gentle and kind, and yet firm in adherence to 
what is considered to be duty and right. A student 
disposed to do his whole duty will scarcely be aware 
that there is any government; but those of an oppo- 
site character will be pretty certain to find out that 
there is a power over them, of a complex and unusual 
nature it may be, but which they can neither elude 
nor resist. The principal has been eminently suc- 
cessful in that difficult, but all-important art, of lead- 
ing students to governthemselves. This he does by the 
compelling power of kindness, treating each student 
as a reasonable being, giving clear and convincing 
reasons for every rule and requisition laid down, and 
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placing each one on his own responsibility, with a 
character to establish or loose. 

One importont element of success in Mr. D's gov- 
erning, we believe to be,a kind of silent, unexpress- 
ed, unthought of, consciousness of power over stu- 
dents—an assurance entering into and forming a 
part of himself and pervading every action and 
movement, that the students will do right; it must 
be so; itcannot be otherwise. This conscious power 
united with a kindly disposition, superior scholarship, 
and a commanding moral character, gives the pos- 


sessor an almost boundless control over those within 
his influence. 


To illustrate our meaning: We have seen the 
principal enter the Academy the next morning after 
an unpleasant rumor had reached his ears, and at the 
close of the exercise, slowly rise to unburden his 
mind to the students. A more than usually grave 
countenance betokened deep feeling within. A pause 
ensued, during which every eye in the room was 
fixed upon him who was about to speak. Slowly, 
and in tones of solicitude and sorrow, he enunciated 
the question, “ Do any of our students swear?” An- 
other pause, during which a pin-fall might have been 
heard, and which was only interrupted by the guilty 
person, a magnanimous young man, rising, in pre- 
sence of teachers and fifty fellow students, to ac- 
knowledge his fault! The scene we shall never 
forget. It was worthy of the painter’s pencil. 

After what has been said above, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to state, that special regard is had to the 
morals of students. The location is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to promoting this object. Situated inthe country, 
three miles from the nearest town, and in the midst 
of a generous, upright, and highly moral community, 
it is free from those temptations to idleness and vice, 
in which more populous places often abound. Under 
such circumstances the principal has put forth specia] 
efforts to erect barriers against those forms of vice 
which so fearfully threaten the young men of the 
present day. The following paragraph from the 
last annual catalogue speaks for itself: ‘ No person 
will be either admitted or retained as a student who 
is known to make any use of intoxicating liquors, 
profane language, or gaming cards.” This rule, we 
have reason to believe, is rigidly adhered to, and 
rightly too. That educator who is indifferent to the 
moral training of his pupils, and careless as to the 
moral influences to which he is the means of exposing 
them, is, in our opinion, traitorous both to God and 
man. And in such a place as Eldersridge, such re- 
missness would be specially unpardonable. Let that 
sacred retreat never be invaded by licensed or wink- 
ed at vice—so hideous, so ruinous, so infectious that 
its entrance is as the entrance of the angel of death. 


will find at Eldersridge the helps he most needs— 
kind and able teachers, with books and other facili- 
ties for pursuing the different branches. He will 
find there the substantial, rather than the ornament- 
al; native “terra firma” or “terra muddy” rather 
than paved sidewalks: and as to other things he will 
find a variety—light, shade, sunshine, showers, fine 
prospects, cloudy days, fresh breezes and high hills. 
Upon the whole, if his months are spent as sgreeably 
as the two years of the writer’s sojourn there, he 
will never regret his acquaintance with Eldersridge 
Academy. J. M. M. 
March, 1854. 





TO THE TEACHERS AND FRIENDS OF EDU- 
CATION IN THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 


Ata meeting of Teachers beld in Somerset, in 
January, for the purpose of taking steps to organize 
a Somerset County Teachers’ Association, the un- 
dersigned were appointed a committee to address 
the teachers of the county in general on the subject 
of this Association. As the accompanying minutes 
will serve toa good degree to explain the object of 
this Association, we deem it necessary to say but a 
few words, in addressing you. 

First, we would state the fact that similar Asso- 
ciations are already, and have for a long time been, 
numerously in existence in many parts of the Union, 
and that a good number exist in Penna., as well as 
a “State Teachers’ Association,” which meets an- 
nually, in which county associations may be repre- 
sented, and in which the great questions connected 
with public education in our State are discussed.— 
The step we have taken, therefore, is no new one. 
The State Association, also, has strongly urged the 
formation of such county societies as we contem- 
plate. 

When the purposes and character of the Teach- 
ers’ Association are once known, we presume it will 
be unnecessary to use much argument and entreaty 
to urge its claims upon your attention and support. 
In almost every other vocation, men have found it 
good, nay, we might say indispensable to much pro- 
gress ard prosperity, to form associations, to discuss 
and mature the great questions that arise in their 
various callings, and to watch over and advance 
their interests. And is there any department of en- 
terprise, religion excepted, that stands higher, or as 
high, contessedly, as that of Education? We are 
glad to say that the day has fortunately passed by 
when this was yet a question. This is no longera 
question. The general voice of the people has de- 
cided it; and Education is daily rising higher and 
higher in the esteem of all. 


Now, logically, the welfare of the great cause of 
Education lies in the greatest degree in the hands 
of Teachers,—of those who have dovoted them- 
selves to it, and who are, therefore,professionally and 
naturally its guardians. But we cannot answer to 
the demands of the times and of humanity on our 
systems of education, unless these be in a constant 
state of improvement. Every other department of 
industry and enterprise is in a constant state of 
progress; nothing is, or ought to be stationery here, 





The young man who would acquire an education, 


and why shall education alone lag behind! But, 
again, no noteworthy steps to general improvement 
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in educatior. can be taken without genera] co-opera- 
tion among those in whose hands the interests and 
work of education chiefly rest. And in order to this 
co operation, a mutual understanding and consent are 
primarily necessary. ‘The valuable experience of al! 
should be brought together for the common benefit 
of all. All the capital questions and themes of edu- 
cation should be freely and fully discussed and ma- 
tured, and the light gathered from this, brought im- 
mediately into actual use. The strength of educa- 
tion should be constantly elevated higher and higher. 
This is our interest as Teachers; it isdue to usand 
to the people for whom we labor. Nothing has in it 
the nature and elements of progress more than edu- 
cation; let us then do justice to it; and we our- 
selves sha!l soon see more and more the advantages 
of such a course, and the public will thank us for it, 
and aid us in this most laudable work. 


The plan of our Association is, for the teachers of 
our county to meet together once or twice a year, at 
such time and place as by adjournment may be spe- 
cified, to spend several days, (as We muwy think fit,) 
to discuss together, as any other body discusses its 
themes, the subject in general and particular of edu- 
tion.—The committee of arrangements will select 
teachers qualified and ,willing for the task, to discuss 
theoretically and practically, the various branches 
taught in our common schools, such as spelling, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, &c., 
&c. This may be done much in the way a teacher 
discusses a question before his class, he asking them, 
and they in turn asking him questions. Besides this, 
in the evenings addresses will be delivered before 
the Association by competent persons previously se- 
cured for this purpose. These addresses will, of 
course, be free tothe public. Such is in general, 
briefly stated, the plan of our proposed Association. 
Several persons have already been procured to ad- 
dress the Association, and also several teachers ap- 
pointed to discuss subjects before it. We desire, 
however, to have several more teachers for the lat- 
ter purpose, and hope that some to whom we have 
as yet had no access, and who feel themselves com- 
petent for the task, will come prepared about the 
time the Association meets, to interest and instruct 
it by the results of their experience. 


The committee of arrangement will take meas- 
ures, that all the teachers who may attend the Asso- 
ciation will be lodged free of expense, among our 
citizens, as well as any other friends of education 
who may favor us with their attendance. 


in conclusion, we earnestly invite the teachers of 
this county to be present, and encourage this incipi- 
ent effort, which we doubt not a moment, will be of 
lasting benefit to the cause of education in our 
county. 


We should be glad if such teachers as determine 
to be present, would personally address any one of 
the committee here undersigned, that they may be 
provided for; and we invite those who may not find 
it convenient to attend, to address us by letter, ex- 
pressing their sentiments and wishes relative to our 
enterprise. We are glad to say that several of the 


prominent teachers in this county are in this move- 
ment, embracing the teachers of the Somerset and 
Berlin Academies, and other experienced teachers in 
the county. 


As indicated in the minutes, the Association will 
meet on Monday, the — day of March, to hold its 





sessions from day to day, as long as may be deemed 
profitable. C. L. Loos, 
Rost. Lavenron, 
Davip Hussanp, 
Somerset Herald. | Com. of Arrangements, 


ERIE CO. EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
Report on the Proposed Plan of a High School. 

The Schools in Erie county at present belong 
mainly to the System of Free Common schools and 
endowed Academies, which prevails generally 
throughout the State. Ideas of improvement sug- 
gest changes in the system. Deviation from the old 
plan would be justified by plain and important ad- 
vantages. That we should not set up a system of 
our own without obvious improvement and gain to 
the cause of sound Education, is shown by our ex- 
perience with a special road law in this county.— 
The Erie county Road Law was not understood here 
as in the State from which it was derived. It dif- 
fered too radically from all our ideas about public 
roads. What are actual or supposed defects must be 
remedied or attempted to be remedied by the know- 
ledge and ability of the members of the Legislature 
from our own county. No aid can be derived from 
the aggregate experience and wisdom of the State. 
Such special legislation throws a vast burthen upon 
the people, who are to execute the laws, as well as 
upon the members of the Legislature who are to 
amend them. Supplements are not well considered, 
and no decisions on the law in cases taken up to the 
Supreme Court from other counties can aid us in in- 
terpreting their doubtful provisions. We throw our- 
selves upon our own unaided experience and re- 
sources. a 

The Special System of Schools in Philadelphia 
county has been amended no less than fifty-one times 
since they diverged from the general system of the 
State, and now they are calling for a digest of the 
acts of Assembly relating to their schools. The 
friends of Education in Philadelphia have had a 
heavy and special burthen thrown on them for thirty- 
five years, and now the most uncultivated county in 
the State, has, in the general law, a more perfect 
and uniform system, as far as it goes, than Phila- 
delphia. 

We do not mention these evils of special legisla- 
tion to prove that we should do nothing, but only for 
the purpose of showing that all change isnot reform, 
and for the purpose of calling attention to the impor- 
tance of avoiding any special system which will be 
neglected by ourselves, and unknown to the State. 
We would reform, but would do it with so clear an 
understanding of our position in the county and 
State, and with such a comprehension of the 
old law, the mischief and the remedy, as to adopt 
improvement which shall be simple in its pro- 
visions and efficient to promote the best interests of 
education in our city and county. We do not re- 
gret that Philadelphia undertook a specia] system, 
for through the perseverance of her enlightened 
citizens, they have triumphed over the numerous 
evilsof special legislation, and have tried imported 
experiments for our common benefit. 

The Philadelphia system is as follows:—The city 
and county of Philadelphia coustitute the first School 
District of the State, and are divided into eleven Sec- 
tions. There is a Board of Directors for each Sec- 
tion, elected in some by the city Councils, in others 
by the Commissioners (corresponding to the Council,) 
of the District, and in other Sections by the people. 
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These Directors manage the details of the School 
System. They appoint teachers and provide al] 
things necessary for maintaining and conducting the 
schools in their respective Sections. They have the 
superintendence and direction of their primary, sec- 
ondary and grammar schools. The members of the 
Board vary from three to fifty-four, according to pop- 
ulation, and one-third is elected annually, by differ- 
ent sections. Each of the Boards has the important 
duty of electing a certain number of the Board of 
Controlers. 

The Board of Controlers consists of twenty-four 
members in all, who are elected for one year. The 
Directors of the first section, Philadelphia proper, 
sends seven members to this Board, and the two 
smallest sections unite in sending one. It is the 
duty of the Controlers to determine the number of 
school houses to be erected in each section and pro- 
vide suitable books for the pupils. They direct what 
number of teachers shall be employed and limit their 
salaries. They have a general superintendence 
over all the schools of the city and county, and have 
power to make such rules and regulations for their 
own government and that of the schools as may be 
requisite to carry the school system into complete 
effect. They in conjunction with the Commission- 
ers, determine the amount of money to be raised 
annually for the use of the schools, and have entire 
control of the finances of the system. The demands 
for salaries, buildings, etc., are paid by orders drawn 
by them on the County Treasurer. They establish 
and have entire control of the Night Schools, and 
also have the High Schools, Model and Normal 
Schools under their particular charge. They pre- 
scribe the qualifications and ages requisite and modes 
of examination, for passing from one school to an- 
other. Their ten standing committees are, commit- 
tee on accounts, on property, on supplies, on finances, 
on library, on expenses, on quarterly reports, on sec- 
ondary, grammar and primary schools, on the Nor- 
mal schools, and a committee on the High school. 


New York Crry.—The organization of the schools 
of this city, according to the consolidating law of 
1851, amended by the act of 1853, is as follows : 

The School Officers are four Commissioners, two 
Inspectors and eight Trustees in,each Ward, elect- 
ed at the genera! elections of the city. 

The Commissioners hold their offices for two years 
and constitute the Board of Education for the city 
and county. This Board has power, Ist, Tu take and 
hold real and personal property ; 2nd, Appoint a Su- 
perintendent; 3d, Create and fill vacancies in school 
offices; 4th, Establish new schools; 5th, Draw mo- 
ney from the City Chamberlain or Treasurer to pay 
their own expenses ; 6th, Visit and examine al] the 
schools: 7th, Make rules, etc., for its own govern- 
ment and to secure economy and accountability in 
the expenditure of the school moneys. 

Their duties are, Ist, Report to the Supervisors of 
the county, estimates for the amounts required for 
schools, school houses, and other expenses ; 2nd, To 
apportion this money among the schools; 3d, To 
continue to furnish, through the Academy the bene- 
fits of education gratuitously to those who have been 
pupils in the Ward schools for times to be fixed, not 
less than one year; 4th, To supervise, manage and 
govern the Academy, prescribe the preliminary ex- 
amination, terms and conditions, on which pupils 
shall be received and instructed therein and dis- 
charged therefrom, direct the course of studies 








therein, provide for the good government and man- 
agement of the same, provide apparatus, books, etc., 
and keeping the building in repair; 5th, To appoint 
annually a standing committee of five, who shall 
constitute an executive committee to govern and 
manage the Academy and make a detailed report to 
this Board ; 6th, To make an annual report to the 
Common Council of the city and the Regents of the 
University, specifying names, ages, studies, etc,. of 
the pupils, names and compensation of instructors 
and what apparatus, etc., in the Academy and the 
condition of the same; 7th, To provide Evening and 
Normal schools; 8th, To report anunally to the 
Clerk of the city the number and expense of the 
schools of the city. 

The four Commissioners are also ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees of that Ward. 

The Trustees hold their offices for four years.— 
Their powers and duties are, lst, To have the safe 
keeping of the property of the ward schools; 2nd, 
Under such general rules and regulations as the 
Board of Education may *dopt, to contract with and 
employ teachers and make other contracts for con- 
ducting and managing the schools of the ward; 3d, 
To keep records of the aimount of money received 
and paid out, and to have teachers keep records of 
the pupils as formerly mentioned ; 4th, To report 
annually full particulars about schools, teachers and 
school houses; 5th, To hold as a corporation person- 
al property ; and 6th, To declare vacant the office 
of any one of the trustees who neglects, without 
cause shown, to attend three successive meetings. 

The Inspectors hold their offices for two years.— 
Their powers and duties are, to inspect the schools 
of their wards, and to report annually tothe Board of 
Education ; Ist. The condition as to repairs, etc., of 
the school buildings ; 2d, whether they are kept clean 
and in good order; 3d, As to the manner, etc.. of 
heating and ventilating ; 4th, The studies pursued ; 
5th, Progress of the classes in the studies; 6th, 
Punctuality of scholars and teachers ; 7th, Order, at- 
tention and general appearance of the school; 8th, 
Length of the morning and evening sessions and of 
the recesses ; 9th; Number and qualifications of teach- 
ers, etc.; 10th, In conjunction with the City Super- 
intendent to examine and license teachers of their 
wards, 

The City Superintendent is appointed by the Board 
of Education for two years. His duties and salary 
are under the control of this board. His general du- 
ties are, Ist, To visit the schools with or without the 
inspectors: 2d, Inquire into all matters relating to 
the government, course of instruction, books, studies, 
discipline and conduct of all the schools, and to ad- 
vise and council with the teachers in relation to their 
duties, course of instruction and text books; 3d, To 
examine candidates for teachers as above ; 3d, By all 
means in his power to promote sound education, ele- 
vate the character and qualifications of teachers, 
improve the means of instruction and advance the in- 
terests of the schools in his charge; 5th, He shall 
be subject to the regulations of the State Superinten- 
dent and shall report to him annually. 

For the support of the schools it is provided that 
the Supervisors shall assess and collect the amount 
certified to them by the Board of Education to be 
necessary, and pay this amount tothe City Treas- 
urer for the use of the schools. 

Scuoot Law or Burrato.—The Mayor and Al- 
derman are Commissioners of Common Schools, and 
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the City is a School District for some purposes. 
Their powers and duties are, Ist, To provide by 
taxation for the support of the schools; 2d, Pur- 
chase lots and build school houses, repair and furnish 
them with books and apparatus; 3d, Prescribe 
the course and extent of the studies; 4th, To make 
such by-laws and ordinances as they shall deem 
necessary for the prosperity and good order and 
government of the school, and the perservation of 
the school houses; 5th, To prescribe the duties of 
the District Clerks, Trustees and Collectors; 6th, 
To divide the district schools in said city into pri- 
mary or higher departments or othewise, and to 
prescribe regulations for the transfer of scholars 
from one department to another, and lastly to ap- 
point a Superintendent for the City. 

The powers and duties of the Superintendent are, 
Ist, ‘To take care of the school houses ; 2d, To em- 
ploy teachers for the district schools ; 3d, Underthe 
direction of the Council, build, enlarge, improve and 
repair school houses and grounds; 4th, Perform, the 
duties of Trustees unless otherwise provided for ; 5th, 
To be executive officer of the Council; 6th, Have 
the authority and be subject to the duties of inspec- 
tors of common schools; and 7th, To perform the 
duties of trustees in case of their not acting and to 
discharge such other duties as may from time to time 
be imposed on him by the Common Council. 

The law further provides for district meetings 
and for the election in each district of one Trustee, 
whose power and duty are, Ist, Tocall special meet- 
ings of the rye ely 2 when he deems it necessary ; 
2nd, To visit the schools in his district once a quar- 
ter, at least, and report the condition of the same 
with suggestions for improvement to the City Council, 
and 5th, To perform such other duties as the Council 
impose on him. 

Provipence.—The Buffalo Law is a mixture of 
that of Providence, Rhode Island, and the general 
law of theirown State. The system in Providence 
is considered as practically, one of the best in the 
Union. Their law is the briefest possible. By the 
act of 1839; * In the city of Providence, the School 
Committee, consisting of thirty members, shall be 
elected by the City Council, at the commencement 
of the municipal year, and shall report to them when- 
ever required.” 

This School Committee establish rules, rezulations 
and by-laws, and appoint sub committees, similar to 
those in Philadelphia, and elect a Superintendent.— 
They draw their orders on the City Treasury for 
whatever expenditures are needed. By these means 
school houses are built and repaired, teachers em- 
ployed and all things done which are necessary for 
the most complete system of graded schools. We 
will not at present detail the operation of this sys- 
tem, for we are now only reviewing the organic and 
statute laws by which school systems are established. 
The powers and duties of the Superintendent are 
similar to those inthe Buffalo system. He has more 
to do with the internal arrrangement and conduct of 
the schools, for he is Principal of the High School. 

The School system of the State of Ohio, as organ- 
ized March 14, 1853, is as follows: 

Every township, village and city, is a School Dis- 
trict, which is divided into sub-districts. 

Tie qualified voters of the sub-districts meet on the 
2nd Monday of April, and elect one Director for each 
sub-dis‘riet, who holds his office for three years.— 
The Clerk of the sub-district, elected by these three 





Directors, certifies this election to the Township 
Clerk. 

It is the duty of this Board to take the manage- 
ment of the local interests of the District, employ and 
dismiss teachers, certify the amount due them for 
services, and under certain rules and regulat'ons pre- 
scribed by the Township Board of Education, build, 
repair and furnish school houses, etc., to have made 
out and reported statistics of the children of the dis- 
trict, and the names, ages, studies, etc., of the pupils 
of their schools. ‘The Directors of the sub-districts, 
who were elected by their boards as Clerks, shal] 
constitute 


Tue Townsuip Boarp or Epvcation.—The town- 
ship clerk is the clerk of this board. The title of all 
the school property is in them. Each board has the 
management and control of the Central and High 
Schools which it may establish in the township. It 
provides for German schools, prescribes rules cnd 
regulations for the construction, repairs, etc.. of the 
school houses, and for the government of all the 
schools of its district, assigns such scholars to the pri- 
mary schools as it shal] think best, regulates andcon- 
trols the admission of scholars to schools of a higher 
grade, according to age and attainments, determines 
the studies to be pursued, and the school books to be 
used in the several schools, submits the question ot 
establishing a Central High School with the estimate 
of the cost of the same to a meeting of the township 
is governed by a vote of the meeting, and has 
a high School tax not to exceed two mills, levied 
with the other taxes for the support of said high school. 
The cities and incorporated villages not specially 
regulated by previous charters, elect three persons as 
a board of education, which board may divide the 
town into sub-districts and establish Graded Schools 
as they think conducive to the public good. ‘Fhe 
cities and incorporated villages which are specially 
regulated by previous charter or law, are authorized 
through their school boards to submit the question of 
change to a public meeting, and if a majori y of the 
voters are favorable toa change, a board of education 
shall be established by an ordinance, which board 
shall have the powers and be subject to the same du- 
ties that are specified for the township boards. 

The teacher under the order of the directors of 
the sub-district, reports the statistics of pupils, books 
etc., to the town or township clerk; th:s clerk reports 
to the County Auditor and the Auditor to the State 
Commissioner. 

The State Commissioner is elected for three years. 
It is his duty to spend annually, on an average, at 
least ten days in each judicial district of the State, 
superintending teachers institutes, conferring with 
the officers and teachers of schools, visiting schools 
and lecturing. He purchases and distributes libra- 
ries, apparatus, etc., with the fund which is raised by 
a State tax of one tenth of one mill on the dollar val- 
uation. He exercises supervision over the school 
‘unds, requires reports under the laws, and prescribes 
the forms of the same and makes an annual report. 

The system of popular education in Prussia is one 
of the best in the world. When by the partition of 
Poland, the Russian Empire becarce her eastern boun- 
dary, Prussia, being mferior in numbers and military 
power to her ambitious neighbor, was compelled to 
-eek for defence in the intelligence of her people.— 
She “learned from Napoleon, toreward merit. The 


highest on the merit roll, being gentlemanly in their 
cepartinent, are admitted 28 cadets into her military 
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schools, through which is the road to military com- 
mand. It is the same in regard to appointments to 
civil offices. Students pass through the University 
and generally receive a certificate. Five only out of 
twenty-five hundred receive degrees. Then before 
any of these can receive an appointment, they are ex- 
amined three times so as to give them a fair chance. 
So the State is faithfully served. She has but one 
University to every three millions of people, and by 
this combination secures the best libraries, apparatus, 
professors, etc.” 


It thus appears that the best system of graded 
schools is in Prussia, where the students pass from 
grade to grade according to merit, and the highest 
civil and military offices are the prizes of a successful 
termination of their course in the common school, the 
Academy and the University. 

A young friend who has been through the course 
in the Prussian schools, has given us the following 
information since the above was written : 

« The education of the young in the Royal State 
of Prussia, is entrusted in the hands of School Com- 
missioners who reside at Berlin, and are selected by 
the Ministers of the government, to whom they re- 
port quarterly. There are scholars of different de- 
grees at elementary schools which contain five class- 
es, to which parents are obliged by law to send their 
children at their fifth year. The rate bill is only two 
dollars per year, the balance of the expenses being 
paid out of the funds. There are similar schools for 
poor children in which there is no charge.” 


At the age of about nine years, on‘examination and 
qualification, the pupils are admitted into the Gym- 
nasium, (the High Academy) where they pass through 
seven classes. They pass from class to class accord- 
ing to qualification. The regular time is six months 
for the 7th, 6th, 5th and 4th classes, and in the 31, 
2d and Ist classes, two years each. The transfer 
from one class to another is made by the body of: 
teachers aided by a counsellor of the Commissiouers, 
and after an examination of eight days, they may 
give the members graduating in the Ist class certifi- 
cates to pass into the University. The rates of tui- 
tion in the four lower classes are, $2 per annum in 
the 3d, 3 do. in the 2d, 4do. in the Ist. The students 
stay in the University three years, when they are 
examined and passed in law, medicine, or the scien- 
ces which they have pursued ; and then are allowed 
to enter into public lifeand practice their profession. 
They are still under the control of the different coun- 
cils of the State. The rates of tuition vary in the 
University from $80 down. 

In view of the facts which we have collected, we 
venture to propose some modifications of our present 
system as follows: 

Sec. 1. The Commissioners of cach County, ex- 
cept Philadelphia and shall divide 
their County into Academy Districts, after giving 

week’s notice by publication, requesting the 
Boards of School Directors of the County to send 
them plans for the division. The Commissioners of 
adjoining Counties may establieh districts composed 
of parts of the territory of each County. 

Sec. 2. The several Boards of School Directors in 
each Academy district, shall elect the Trustees 
thereof, who shall hold their offices for three years 
and until their successors are qualified. Each of 
said boards shall, on the day of 


or within ten days thereafter, vote for Trustees of the 


the result of the election to the County Commission- 
ers. The Commissioners shall count the votes of 
each Academy district by itself, and send certificates 
to the persons elected. 

Src. 3. In the case of the County Academies now 
incorporated, the vote for Trustees which would take 
place at the next October election, shall be at the 
time and in the manner described in Sec. 2. The 
terms of the other trustees shall be shortened, and 
the election of their successors made in the manner 
described in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. Six persons shal] be elected as trustees 
for each new Academy district in which there is not 
now a County Academy, for the Ist year and two an- 
nually thereafter. ‘T'wo of the six trustees shall be 
elected at the first election for one year, two for two 
years and two for three years. As soon as they are 
organized by the election of officers, and their pro- 
ceedings approved by the Court of Common Pleas 
of the County,they shall be a body politic and corpo- 
rate under the name of * The Trustees of 

Academy,” and shall file a copy of their pro- 
ceedings for organization, in the office of the County 
Commissioners, 

Sec. 5, The trustees of any private Academy or 
School may make sale and deed of any or al] of their 
property to any board of trustees elected under the 
provisions of this act. Trustees of any Academy 
district may purchase or take by gift or devise any 
amount of property for the use of the Academy or 
other schools of said district, not exceeding in an- 
nual value ten thousand dollars. No such gift or 
devise shal] be invalid on account of informality or 
inaccuracy in expressing the intention of the donor 
or devisor. 

Sec. 6. If at an annual election of trustees, a ma- 
jority of the board of school directors shal! vote for an 
increase or diminution of the number of the trus‘ees, 
the number elected shall thereafter be changed and 
one third of them elected as described in Sec. 4. 

Sec. 7. The powers and duties of each Board of 
Trustees shal] be to appoint a Presideut, Secretary 
and Treasurer, and in the absence of either of them, 
or if either does not act, to appoint an officer pro tem; 
keep record of their proceedings, appoint standing 
and other committees, purchase or rent grounds and 
buildings, purchase libraries, apparatus, furniture and 
supplies for the Academy, erect and repair buildinge, 
employ teachers, fix and provide the qualifications, 
terms, conditions and examinations for admission 
into the Academy of their district, adopt the text 
books that shal] be used in their district, establish 
and provide for the collection of the rate bills and 
charges for damage to property, appoint the Princi 
pal of the Academy or other person superintendent 
of el] the schools in the Academy district, and pre- 
scribe his duties and the time he shall devote to 
them, appoint the Principal of the Acadeniy or other 
person Inspector of their district, and prescribe his 
duties as examiner of teachers and inspector of the 
property of the Academy and Common Sciools, pro- 
vide for paying the Superintendent and luspector 
for their services, establish rules and regulations for 
the discipline and government of the Aca lemy, 
provide for the systematic return to them by the 
Principal, of the statistics of the number of pupils, 
their studiesand attendance and the number trom 
each schoo! district, statistics of the library, apparatus 





Academy district and immediately transmit a copy of 


ind such other matters as the State Sup rintendent 
or themselyca shall require, provide what evening 
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schools they shall deem necessary and perform such 
other duties as shall promote the cause of education 
within their district. . 

Sec. 8. Each Board of School Directors shall have 
power to pay the rate bills of the pupils in the Acad- 
emy of their district, who have previously attended 
the common schools of their common school district 
for one year or longer, and shall have such standing 
on the merit rolls of conduct as meets their appro- 
bation. If they vote to pay such bills, they shall give 
notice tothe Trustees or Principal of the Academy, 
and shall not discontinue to pay the same until after 
two terms notice. They shall furnish the Principal 
of the Academy with the names of such pupils when 
they apply for admission into the Academy, and at 
the end of each term draw orders on the Treasurer 
of their common schpol district for the amount of the 
rate bills. They shall have full control over the 
course of study, and prescribe the limits beyond 
which the pupils shall not pursue the same in the 
common schools of their district. 

Such are the changes which we would wish made 
in the laws of the State at present. We would 
like to see Normal School districts, and College or 
University districts organized in a manner similar 
to those for the Academy, so as to approximate to 
the thorough organization of graded schools in the 
Prussian system. But the change proposed is 
enough for discussion during one session of the Leg- 
islature. 

The principal features in the plan proposed are: 
that ourCommon Schools and Academies form a gra- 
ded system, and the directors of the common schools 
may pay the tuition of the pupils going from their 
several districts intothe Academy. The reason for 
this we will state. In the first place we would say, 
that we object as stenuously as any person to the 
principle of * voting yourself a farm.” Liberality 
with other people’s money is ordinarily, simple dis- 
honesty. ‘To take because you have the power, is 
tvrannical, whether the thing be done under the 
form of Monarchical or Republican government.— 
But the principal of voting yourselfan education is a 
different thing. The question of making the schools 
of Pennsylvania free, was discussed in 1834-6, and 
the decision was in favor of free schools. Hence the 
reasons for making education free have now a practi- 
cal existence in our State. We deem it unnecessa- 
ry to enumerate them at the present time. District 
after district, during the last 18 years, has decided 
those reasons sufficient until the entire Stave acqui- 
esces in the policy of free Schools, and the right to 
establish them. Some of the oldest legislation in fa- 
vor of free Education was by Lycurgus, and was ba- 
sed upon the principle, that children are the children 
of the State, that the Commonwealth must prosper 
or decline in the elements of greatness in proportion 
to the correct or vicious education of the young.— 
Pennsylvania acquiesces in these principles and de- 
cides that it is cheaper to keep the boy in school than 
the man in jail; that the wealth of the State, no less 
than the intellectual, moral and religious well being, 
depend upon the mental acquirements of the citizens 
of that State; and thata successful republic must have 
an educated constituency. 

But it will be said that Pennsylvania has only 
made the Common Schools free, and properly so; be- 
cause the majority of pupils wil! not go beyond these 
schools, and it is not just to tax all for the benefit of 
the few who choose to seek more extensive and lib- 
eral acquirements. 





In answer to this argument we will, at present, 
give the deductions of practical experience. The 
controlers of the schools of Philadelphia, in their 26th 
annual report say, ‘the influence of the high schools 
upon the other schools is to believed to be worth more 
than all it costs, independent of the advantages re- 
ceived by its actual pupils.” The Principal, Prof. 
Hart says, “ this influence is exerted safely through 
the examinations for admission. The privileges of 
the high school are held forth tothe pupil as the re- 
ward of successful exertion in the lower schools. The 
influence is felt by those who do not reach the high 
school quite as much as by those who do. It is an 
influence pervading the whole public school system.” 

In the valuable report of H. H. Barney, on the 
American system of Graded Free Schools, are the 
same able arguments and reliable authorities on this 
question. He quotes from the Hon. Robert Kelley, 
President of the Board of Education in N. York city, 
as follows: “ The reciprocal action of the Academy 
and the Schools will be highly advantageous to both. 
The qualification for admission into the former is a 
thorough knowledge of the branches taught in the 
latter.” Hon. Erastus C. Benedict, President of the 
same Board, at the first anniversary of the Free 
Academy, says, * the schools themselves are greatly 
improved, a higher tone is given to their instructions, 
and a more careful finish to its details. This influ- 
ence upon the schools is worth more than all the Free 
Academy costs.” 

Hon. Charles McClure, Superinteadent of Com- 
mon Schools in this State, remarked that ‘the in- 
fluence exercised by the high school of Philadelphia 
upon the other schools of the district, is very appar- 
ent and highly beneficia].” 

Rev. B. Sears, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, is quoted by Mr. Barney, as 
follows, when speaking of graded schools: * As the 
pupil enters the lowest class of the primary school, 
he sees an unbroken series of promotions before him, 
till he shall have finished his course in the high 
school. From beginning to end, his ambition, with- 
out resort to personal rivalry, is appealed to, and he 
is every moment made conscious that his rank is fiz- 
ed by none but himself.” 

Among the conclusions drawn by the Hon. H. H. 
Barney, Superintendent of Schools in Ohio, from his 
own experience and from authorities, part of which 
we have quoted, are, Ist, That the Free Graded sys- 
tem is in accordance with the genius of our govern- 
ment, and is the only system which can supply the 
needs of the people as the repository of political 

wer. 

2d, That the system is not restricted to the mere 
rudiments of Education, for in numerous towns and 
cities it already embraces High Schools and Acade- 
mies, and must, ultimately, include the College and 
the University. 

3d, That it far surpasses al] other schemes in sym- 
metry, efficiency and economy. 

4th, [hat it secures the services of a superior class 
of teachers, and insures in them greater zeal and 
fidelity. 

5th, That it creates a powerful and abiding stim- 
ulus to exertion on the part of the pupil, for being 4 
graded system, it constantly encourages the hope of 
promotion and thereby holds out cne of the strongest 
incentives to diligence and correct deportment. 

J..W. Wernmore, 
Joun GaLBralTH, 


Erie Gazette. | Committee. 
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